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The Posthumous Volumes of the “Monks 
of the West.” 





THE many admirers of the literary remains of the late Comte 
de Montalembert will feel very grateful for the care which his 
executors have bestowed on those parts of his great but un- 
finished work, on the Monks of the West, which had not seen 
the light of publicity at the time of his premature death. The 
history of the two volumes which are now published under the 
auspices of M. Aurélien de Courson is somewhat remarkable, 
and very characteristic of Montalembert. It appears that his 
first design, after writing the Histoire de Ste. Elisabeth, had 
been to devote himself to a history of St. Bernard. But he 
conceived that this last work required an introduction, which 
was to describe the character and influence of the monastic 
orders in the centuries which preceded the appearance of the 
great Saint of Clairvaux. This introduction was to have 
consisted of two volumes. One of these was almost entirely 
in type at the moment of the outbreak of the Revolution of 
February, 1848. But for that Revolution it would, as it seems, 
have been published. But times of political disturbance are 
never favourable to literature, and even if the four years which 
succeeded the expulsion of the Orleans family from France 
had been years of less excitement than they actually were, 
it is probable that, as long as Montalembert was able to take 
an active part in public affairs, his book would have remained 
unpublished. The Second Empire came at last to destroy a 
thousand illusions, and, although Montalembert’s name was 
for a moment unscrupulously used by the new Cesar, it was 
soon evident that there could be no room for him as a statesman 
in the new order of things. Happy the man, who under 
similar disappointments, has the resource of literature to fall 
back upon! But, when Montalembert came to look over the 
2 Les Moines d’Occident, depuis Saint Benoit jusqu’ 4 Saint Bernard. Par le 
Comte de Montalembert, tom. vi. et vii. Paris et Lyons : Lecoffre, 1877. 
VOL. X. (NEW SERIES). APRIL, 1877. BB 
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work which he had so nearly sent into the world, and when he 
submitted it to the friendly criticism of the Bishop of Orleans, 
he was not satisfied with it, and the whole edition was cancelled 
at his expense. He began his work again on a far larger 
plan—a plan how much larger, may be understood from the 
statement, that the first book of the rejected work has been 
expanded into the five volumes of the Monks of the West, which 
Montalembert lived to publish. 

After this first book, as we are told in the Introduction to 
the volumes before us, Montalembert had placed a carefully 
written sketch of the relations of the monastic orders to feudal 
society down to the date of the eleventh century. He also left 
behind him another volume which had never been committed 
to the press, the subject of which was taken from the monastic 
history of the eleventh century itself. He had here traced the 
lives of a number of monk-popes, St. Gregory the Seventh and 
his successors, the heroes of the great battles of that time for 
the independence of the Church. This part of his work forms 
one of the most important contributions to history ever made 
by its illustrious author. A great part of it appeared two years 
ago in the pages of the Correspondant, and we were allowed to 
insert a vigorous translation of a considerable portion of these 
articles in some of our own numbers for the year 1875. This 
part, therefore, of the volumes before us will not be altogether 
new to our own readers, and we may pass from it with the 
expression of a hope that the whole of what has now appeared 
as the continuation of the MWonks of the West, may soon be 
made available to English readers. But although we need 
not here attempt to trace, even in the shortest outline, the 
history of the great struggle of Gregory the Seventh and his 
successors with the Empire, a struggle as momentous as any 
in which the Holy See has ever been engaged since the days 
of the early persecutions, it is a duty, as well as a consolation, 
to note the spirit in which his task has been undertaken and 
executed by M. de Montalembert. The literature of France 
had a large debt of restitutica to pay to the memory of the 
great Hildebrand. When the feast of this Holy Pontiff was 
first inserted in the Roman Breviary, early in the last century, 
outcry after outcry was raised in that country against the act of 
Benedict the Thirteenth. The clamour came, in great measure, 
from courtly prelates, brought up in those Gallican doctrines to 
which Bossuet had lent the prestige of his name. Nor was the 
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spirit of hostility to the memory of this great Pope extinguished, 
even by the calamities which overwhelmed the French Church, 
along with the throne to which so many of its great men, like 
Bossuet himself, had been too servile. For we are told that 
in the reign of Charles the Tenth, when the Roman Breviary 
was printed in Paris, an erasure was made in one of the lessons 
in the Office of the Saint, in order to save the character of the 
Emperor, Henry the Fourth. 

These things sound strange enough now, but the Gallican 
spirit was, in truth, a particular phase of the opposition to the 
Holy See, which has manifested itself in so many various ways 
in different ages of the Church, and which will never be 
altogether laid to rest. But, whatever may be the case with 
others, there can be no doubt as to the hearty Ultramontanism 
of the historian of Western Monasticism, in his account of that 
conflict between the Church and the world in which Gregory 
the Seventh is the heroic figure on the side of the Church. 
He does not spare either Fleury or Bossuet himself—and 
where is there to be found a Frenchman who does not make 
it a matter of conscience to bow down, almost in adoration, 
before the image of Bossuet ?>—when he has to speak of the 
manner in which both have dealt with the grand character of 
one, whom he himself does not fear to designate as the greatest 
of the Vicars of Jesus Christ. His language about Fleury is 
very severe indeed. He says that his is a spirit in which three 
things are found side by side, hostility to the authority of the 
Holy See, to the independence of the Religious Orders, and to 
the worship of the Blessed Virgin. As to Bossuet, of course, he 
does not speak in the same style; but he says that neither he 
nor Fleury have understood the true nature of the great contests 
of the eleventh century so well as the Anglican writer, Bowden 
It is perhaps not less remarkable that he cordially adopts the 
views of Count de Maistre on the subject, and speaks of him 
as having divined the truth in this case with the perspicacity 
of genius. 

The three great evils against which the struggles of Gregory 
and his successors were directed, the shameful neglect of the 
rule of celibacy on the part of the clergy, simony, and lay 
usurpation in ecclesiastical matters, do not, by the mercy of 
God, afflict the Church of the days in which we live, and yet 
there are many points in the conflict which must have, even to 
us, a more than historical interest. 
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If there is a greater charm and a greater abundance of 
picturesque details in the earlier volumes of Montalembert’s 
works — especially interesting, moreover, to Englishmen on 
account of the fact that the Catholic Church in this country 
was founded and kept up by monks—there is still much in 
the peculiar importance of the struggle in which Gregory 
the Seventh and his successors were engaged, which will make 
these last volumes extremely precious at the present time. 
Few figures in the long line, either of heroic monks, or of 
great successors of St. Peter, can be said to tower above the 
grandeur of Gregory the Seventh. The Church was never, 
humanly speaking, in greater danger, for the evils against 
which the Pope and his supporters had to fight had infected 
the sanctuary itself, and would have been comparatively 
innocuous if it had not been for the deep and farspread 
corruption which prevailed among bishops as well as the 
inferior clergy. In this respect the struggle of Hildeband was 
as vital as that of St. Athanasius and St. Hilary. The dangers 
of our own time certainly do not consist in any such corruption 
among the prelates of the Church or the ministers of the altar, 
but rather in the deliberately anti-Christian spirit of modern 
Governments, more than one of which is far more powerful 
than the Empire which strove to enslave the Church in the 
eleventh century. The spirit in which the champions of the 
Church are to fight her battle must be the same in each epoch, 
and we have therefore much, both of instruction and of conso- 
lation, to gather from the narrative which is here so clearly and 
beautifully set forth by the hand of Montalembert. 

The part of the work which will be altogether new to 
Catholic readers in England is, as we have said, the sketch 
of the influence of the monastic orders on the feudal society. 
It is easy to see that here Montalembert has rejoiced in the 
task which he had undertaken, and performed it with zeal 
and love. The services rendered to the Church by the feudal 
aristocracy, of which he was so proud to call himself a 
descendant, found in him an advocate as well as an historian. 
He tells us with delight how the most celebrated monks 
came from the ranks of the nobility, and how the great feudal 
lords were foremost in the foundation of new monasteries and 
in their protection and endowment when founded. He dwells 
on the great numbers of nobles of each sex who entered the 
monasteries or convents which themselves or others had founded. 
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The chapter in which this part of the subject is treated, is 
full of picturesque incident. We may refer our readers, as 
an example, to the account which M. de Montalembert gives 
of a great noble in the time of Gregory the Seventh—Simon, 
Count of Valois, Cressy, Amiens, Nantes, Vezin, Bur, and 
Vitry, the “ Porte-Oriflamme” of the Crown of France, and 
the heir of the ancient Counts of Vermandois. He was sup- 
posed to be the richest baron in France. Philip the Fair 
had unjustly persecuted him while a minor, and endeavoured 
to deprive him of his possessions; but Simon assembled his 
own vassals, and defended himself against his suzerain with 
success. Philip was obliged to come to terms with him, and 
his rights were acknowledged and his domains restored. The 
Count had been to Rome to get the advice and direction of 
the Pope, and kept up, even during the time when he was 
fighting for his rights, his practices of piety, assisting every 
morning at Matins. He had been betrothed to the daughter 
of the Count de la Marche, a lady as beautiful as she was 
high born, and he went with a brilliant train to Auvergne 
for the solemnization of the marriage. But he spent the first 
moments of loving intercourse with his bride in speaking to 
her of the blessing of renouncement of the world and of a 
life of continence, and he spoke so forcibly that she left her 
home the same night under the escort of two knights, her 
near relations, to consecrate herself to God as a religious at 
La Vau-Dieu. Immediately after this, Simon’s alliance was 
sought by William the Conqueror for his daughter Matilda. 
Simon excused himself on the ground of his near relationship 
to the princess, and set out again for Rome, under pretext 
of consulting the Pope. But without passing the Alps, he 
stopped at the famous monastery of St. Claude, in the Jura, 
and took the monastic habit. Soon, however, he began to 
desire a harder and still more secluded life, and obtained 
leave to find a home among the inhospitable mountains which 
lay to the north of the monastery. Here he built himself a 
rude cabin at the source of the Doubs. Here he gained a 
pittance on which to live by felling wood. His food was 
only bread and wild fruits. He was not long left in his 
solitude, for the report of his conversion spread far and wide. 
He was forced to quit his retirement at the instance of the 
Abbot of Cluny, who persuaded him to go to the King at 
Compiégne to plead the cause of the Abbey, some of whose 
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property Philip had seized. He was received with great honours, 
and his request immediately granted. He had the same success 
on a mission which he undertook to the Court of the English 
King, whom he persuaded to be reconciled to his son Robert. 
After this he went to Bec to visit St. Anselm, and again, at 
the request of Gregory the Seventh, to Rome. His business 
in Italy was to reconcile Robert Guiscard to the Holy See, 
and he thus secured for the Church the powerful aid of the 
Normans in the terrible struggle with the Emperor, Henry 
the Fourth. Soon after this, Simon died at Rome in the 
arms of the Pope, who had him buried among his own pre- 
decessors. 

In three most able and interesting chapters in this part 
of his work, M. de Montalembert has sketched the services 
rendered by the monastic orders to society, first as to the 
political institutions of the several European countries, then 
in respect of science, education, literature, and history, and 
lastly, in regard of the fine arts. The subject of the first of 
these chapters, that is, the influence of the monks upon political 
institutions, especially as to the securing public liberties and 
the protection of the weak against the strong, will perhaps be 
a surprise to many readers unacquainted with the true history 
of the middle ages. The immense exaggeration of the royal 
power which followed in Europe, almost universally, upon the 
Protestant Reformation, places a coloured medium, as it were, 
between the eyes of the men of our own time and the much- 
abused “ages of faith.” But it is perfectly certain that popular 
and municipal liberties were indefinitely better secured in the 
ages which preceded the appearance of Luther and Calvin than 
in those which followed. It was the practical abasement of 
the power of the Church which handed the nations of Europe 
over to that despotism, the reaction against which was embodied 
in the French Revolution, and we are now paying dearly, in 
the destruction of the principle of authority itself, without which 
society cannot long exist, for the wanton use which princes 
of the stamp of Louis the Fourteenth made of that principle 
when they had deprived all others but themselves of the power 
of using it. It is certain that in the ages which preceded the 
Reformation, there was a great deal of abuse of authority, 
and might was but too frequently made to supersede right. 
But the public law and recognized customs of those times 
put far more stringent restraints on the occupants of power 
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than were known in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
M. de Montalembert points out the large share which the monks 
may fairlyjclaim in the work] of building up Christian freedom. 
He ends the chapter of which we are speaking by a striking 
quotation from Sir Francis Palgrave’s History of England, in 
which that eminent author speaks of the services of English 
Churchmen to the liberties of their country. It is doubtful, 
he tells us, whether the nobles, powerful as they were, could 
have held their own against the royal power, if they had not 
been assisted by the bishops and abbots, who sat in Parliament, 
and he adds that we owe it chiefly to these prelates that the 
form and spirit of a free government were retained and secured, 
not by force, but by the law. 

While dwelling with enthusiasm on these and other services 
which the religious orders rendered to society, M. de Montal- 
embert does not forget that it was not on account of their 
usefulness alone, or even chiefly, that they were held so dear by 
the Catholics of those ages. The monastic life was not in 
honour because monks took the lead in every movement for the 
advance of legitimate liberties, for the cultivation of literature, 
and the fine and useful arts. The debt which society owed to 
them was freely acknowledged, but if it had not existed, the 
devotion of the faithful would still have seen in the monks the 
representatives of all that is purest and most sublime in the 
Gospel itself. It was clearly understood then, as it is clearly 
understood now, that the religious principle is of the very 
essence of Christianity, inasmuch as without that principle, there 
would be wanting in the Church the visible and permanent 
embodiment of the highest teaching of our Lord, the professed 
observation of the evangelical counsels, the imitation of the 
poverty, the purity, the obedience, the utter abandonment even 
of the lawful affections and enjoyments of human existence, of 
which He Himself was the first great example. The practice 
of evangelical perfection could not be carried out, indeed, with- 
out producing as its natural and legitimate result the immense 
social benefits of which we have so many conspicuous instances 
in the history of the middle ages. But the necessity of the 
principle is independent of those results. 

If it is well sometimes to remind ourselves of this truth of 
the essential importance of the religious life in the Christian 
scheme, it is not less useful to bear in mind the other great 
truth which may be said to be the burthen of the whole teaching 
of the history of that period of the life of the Church with which 
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the volumes now before us are concerned, and on which M. de 
Montalembert especially insists. The history of the Church 
contains more than one very dark epoch. The world and the 
powers of evil are always howling around her, and they never 
approach more nearly to that triumph over her which they are 
never permitted to gain, than when they are able to some extent 
to invade the sanctuary itself, and corrupt by avarice or sen- 
suality those who ought to set the purest example of every 
most sublime virtue. It is in times of scandal and rebuke that 
the children of religious institutes have often had to appear as 
the great reserves of the army of the Church. Sometimes they 
have come forth almost in troops from the desert or the cloister, 
when some great Christian doctrine has been in danger. At 
other times, as in the age of which we are now speaking, a 
succession of strong spirits, trained in the unworldly atmosphere 
of the religious life, have been called to fill the highest places in 
the government of the Church, when she has had to undertake 
some great conflict with the power of the State, in defence of 
her own liberties, or to secure her children against the intrusion 
of corrupt pastors, the wolves in sheep’s clothing of whom our 
Lord speaks in the Sermon on the Mount. The particular 
dangers and trials of the Church change from age to age, they 
may never repeat themselves in every detail, though there is 
nevertheless so much general sameness about the attacks with 
which the powers of evil vent their malice against the Spouse 
of Christ. What never changes is that malice itself, and the © 
perseverance with which the warfare is waged, generation after 
generation. Thus the day is never likely to dawn when the 
Church will not need the assistance which, in the age of Gregory 
the Seventh, she derived from the noble series of monastic 
Pontiffs of whom M. de Montalembert has given us so interesting 
a sketch in these last volumes of the work by which, more 
perhaps than any other of his writings, he will be known to 
posterity. The great increase of clerks regular, which has been 
so marked a feature in the history of the post-Reformation 
period, as well as the elevation of the secular clergy, which dates 
from the labours of the Council of Trent, and is connected with 
the great names of St. Charles Borromeo, St. Vincent of Paul, 
and so many others only less illustrious, has immensely dimin- 
ished the separation which formerly existed between the religious 
orders and.the parochial pastors. In many respects the training 
of each is almost identical, while rivalries and differences are 
soon forgotten in the face of common dangers and common 
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enterprizes for the glory of God, which are enough to tax to 
the utmost the energies of all. Thus there is never likely to be 
a time when the active work which is so generally performed by 
the members of religious orders in the Church, can be dispensed 
with. There is never likely to be a time, when, in her greatest 
emergencies, the Church will not look to them for services 
which they alone can render. But, even if the case were other- 
wise, they would still hold their own proper and peculiar place 
in her system, as in the counsels of her Lord and Founder. 
Her vigour and her beauty, the perfection and essential com- 
pleteness of her life, would be wanting without them. 

The volumes of which we have been speaking are, we fear, 
the last that we can expect to see, even as posthumous remains, 
from the pen of their highly gifted author. The great work 
which M. de Montalembert had designed must remain for ever 
incomplete, for no one can finish, as he would have finished it, 
the history of the Monks of the West from St. Benedict to St. 
Bernard. The last instalment of this history as it is now before 
us, will make Catholics regret more than ever, that the eloquent 
writer was not spared to accomplish his task. But, if it was to 
be broken off anywhere, it is at least a consolation to the many 
sincere admirers of his genius who are not blind to the mistakes 
into which M. de Montalembert was led by his want of thorough 
theological grounding as to some of the most delicate questions 
of our time, that the last words, as it were, which they are to 
hear from him, are so full of the most loyal devotion to the 
Holy See, of which, in more than one of the most conspicuous 
actions of his life, he was so zealous a champion. The whole 
tone of these last volumes of his greatest work is in perfect 
harmony with his last well-known declaration as to the plain and 
simple duty of submission, both of the intelligence and the will, 
to the decrees of authority. In that last declaration he separated 
himself absolutely and beyond the possibility of mistake, except 
to those who are wilfully blind, from everything like disloyalty 
to the Church and the Holy See. His enthusiastic appreciation 
of the principle which animated the great Pope of the eleventh 
century in his battle with the world, in which, as he rightly says, 
St. Gregory was fighting above all things for the salvation of 
souls, shows that he wanted only the removal of a few clouds of 
early misapprehension to become as hearty an enthusiast for the 
true policy of the Church in our time, as for that which insured 
her triumph, and the deliverance of her children, in the days of 
Hildebrand. a, 3. C. 

















Highways and Byways. 
CHAPTER V. 
STILL AMONG THE DOLOMITES. 


THE good dinner we anticipated at Rizzi’s is eaten, and nothing 
remains but the night’s rest, which must be taken early, as it 
will be over by four o’clock to-morrow morning. But we had 
in our mountain ramble forgotten the festa, which had begun at 
church and is now to finish, it seems, at our inn. Soon is heard 
the sound of the zz¢er, a kind of guitar, which we had seen lying 
on a table; and then the stamp of feet, the singing in chorus, 
and the vibration of the house itself, tell us that the festivities 
of the night have began: and we remember what Murray says, 
that “the darling passion of the Austrian mountaineers is for 
music and the dance.” However this may be, we can certify to 
his accuracy when he adds, “ The enthusiasm, almost amounting 
to frenzy, with which the dance is kept up, from morn till night, 
is truly surprising.” The <A/dergo is evidently the head-quarters, 
and as the dancing did not begin till evening, it was in com- 
pensation carried on till what at any rate seemed to us a very 
fashionably late hour. So we might as well have remained up 
and seen what we heard so distinctly. The vigour was indeed 
tremendous ; the feet came: down with an occasional bang, which 
we had hitherto thought peculiar to a negro dance, and the 
voices rang out at times with a wild cry which was quite 
Hibernian in its force and humour. The pleasantest part, at 
least to us, was when the dancing at length finished, and the 
peasants moved off in small groups, singing in chorus, and the 
voices passed gradually from /ortissimo to pianissimo as they 
died out most effectively in the distance ; at times swelling up 
again as the groups climbed some neighbouring height, and 
then sinking as that rising ground cut them off. Common 
enough is the imitation of this effect in opera; but here it has 
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the charm of freshness and truth, which almost repaid us for our 
broken night’s rest. 

When we get up at the appointed hour, of course no one 
else in the hotel is stirring. However, our movements soon 
bring to life some of the active dancers of the previous night. 
Our fair hostess relaxes in no respect her attentions, but is soon 
ready with our breakfast, and ere we can get our somewhat 
heavy bill, presents each of us with a pretty nosegay of fresh 
mountain flowers. We take a pleasant farewell of the whole 
family, shake hands all round, and amid bright smiles and kind 
wishes, which lose none of their charms in the sweet music of 
the Italian tongue, we get ourselves into marching order, and by 
five o'clock are on our way to Caprile. Our thoughtful landlord 
provides a little surprise for us in the shape of a rustic and very 
primitive carriage; and we find that our Zzmmel is already far 
on the road under the light weight of young Rizzi, and we are 
to enjoy the comparative rest of the drive for some miles, as our 
day’s journey is to be none of the shortest. So our guide drives 
us, and 4osco follows in his quiet, business-like way, barely 
saluting us with an occasional glance upwards and a slight wag 
of his tail. 

Our drive carries us up the Fassa Thal, amid bright meadows 
and by the side of the noisy and abundant waters of the Avisio 
to Muzzin, where the waters that flow from a little lake shut up 
amid the precipices of the Rosengarten join the larger river. 
Already some of the Dolomites begin to creep up and show 
their ragged heads over the lower heights, as though they were 
suspicious of the strangers who have already looked down upon 
them from the Damm. These are the highest points of that 
Sellaspitz which we have mentioned as spreading along the 
north in an irregular line from Marmolata to Rosengarten. 
Onward we drive to the village of Campitello, which boasts of 
a small inn, of which Murray says, “Two bed-rooms, one of 
them decent, scanty provisions.” This description, quite tele- 
grammic in. its brevity, we did not stay to test; but probably 
here, as we found elsewhere, things have improved of late, and 
certainly the place is a good centre for Dolomite excursions. 
Here another distant group peeps up, and we see one side of 
the celebrated Langkofe/, thrusting its spiky head from out a 
very different soil, and so looking like the sown dragon’s teeth 
rising into gigantic stony warriors. And now we leave our 

northern route, and turn sharp round into a south-eastern 
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direction, tracing backwards the Avisio towards its source, and 
skirting with it the northern side of the Sasso di Damm, to 
another village, where we find Zimmel awaiting us. So we 
leave, not regretfully, the rough carriage which has brought us 
some ten miles on our way, and take to the horse, which has, 
like ourselves, had an easy time of it over the level road of the 
valley. But soon the mountains, which thus far have opened 
a passage for us and our carriage, close in upon us, and as we 
near the Marmolata, its northern precipices rise up in steep and 
inaccessible walls, and our way is no longer by the river, but 
high up over the opposite cliffs. Evidently we are working for 
a pass, and our horse has labour enough in carrying himself up 
without the trouble of a human burthen. His tail is politely 
offered for our assistance, but we pity the poor beast and trust 
to our own legs. Very steep are these sudden climbs, which 
however afford bits of comparatively flat ground for breathing- 
places. The river flows on, and now we look down upon it as 
it comes dashing along, as though out of the very roots of the 
giant Marmolata. Soon we see its source in the three fine 
glaciers which literally hang suspended in the arms of the 
mountain, and from which the river flings itself. As we toil 
along we wonder what must be the appearance of this wild 
region when winter and its storms are upon it, when avalanches 
fall and floods devastate. F‘owever, we are not left long to our 
imagination to conceive the scene, for a bend of our path brings 
us into a broad stretch of glade where we find a number of 
people at work in cutting up timber, not in cutting it down, for 
last winter did that for them. It is a scene of desolation, and 
speaks volumes for what the Marmolata can do. On all sides 
are huge forest trees torn down, uprooted, splintered, and 
dashed into confused masses of branches and roots. In places 
a clean sweep has been made by the avalanche, as though a road 
was being cut; as indeed it was, and cut most effectually, not 
for man, but for the storm and its fierce companions—the 
avalanche, the torzent, the mud stream, and the lightning. We 
pass on in silence, and soon begin a still steeper ascent, which 
is well in harmony with the solemn thoughts such a scene 
suggests. It is the Via Sancta, a rude mountain staircase made 
into a sacred way by the Stations of the Cross. Down below, 
far below, dashes along the river, and over it higher and higher 
rise the vast buttresses and treeless precipices of the snow- 
crowned Marmolata. A rude handrail skirts our path, and as- 
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we pause and gaze downwards we wonder at the perseverance 
of men who have made such ways, and at the difficulties which 
still attend the climbers by such routes, and then we look upon 
the simple picture which marks the Station by which we pause 
and think—who could help thinking ?—of Him Who walked a 
dolorous way for man. This obvious thought is brought out in 
words at the last Station, which rises into the dignity of a 
wayside chapel, where over the door are inscribed those touching 
words from the Jmproperia of Good Friday, which contrast with 
man’s poor sufferings what God has undergone for him. In 
truth, it is a Via Sacra, and sanctifies the ramble by the good 
thoughts and prayers it suggests. The little chapel has its 
votive offerings, chiefly of flowers, and we take the hint and 
leave among the withered ones the bright fresh nosegays which 
had been given us at Vigo. A flippant lady traveller, whose 
book we afterwards saw at Caprile, took shelter here from a 
storm in which she was caught, and we must hope this dis- 
comfort is to be responsible for the hard comments she made 
upon the simple offerings of flowers which she saw, as well as 
upon more holy and solemn things. 

On we go, and in time surmount all these abrupt and steep 
climbings, and find ourselves—as is so common in mountainous 
regions, but yet which somehow always comes upon us with 
surprise—in a broad, grassy valley, rising in gentle slopes and 
wide undulations as though it were in the plains below and not 
here, some seven thousand feet high. Hard at work are the 
people, cutting and carrying their scanty hay crop—tying it up 
in bundles, like clothes for the wash, and carrying it home on 
their heads in a way which would astonish a British farmer. 
Here is evidently the place for luncheon, which we take by the 
side of a clean running stream. In truth there is somewhat too 
much of running water for a picnic, although none too much 
for the meadows, which are rioting in a heavy crop—heavy and 
scant we say; which means heavy for the mountain land and 
scant compared with what one sees at home. We make some- 
what anxious inquiries of the haymakers respecting some 
venturous Italian tourists who left Vigo yesterday to climb to 
the summit of the Marmolata, and indeed our carriage, which we 
had left far below, is waiting to carry them home from their 
toilsome work; but we could hear or see nothing of them. 
However, no ill tidings reached us during our wanderings in 
Tirol, so we conclude that they got back safely, though much 
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later than they expected. The way in this lofty plain is easy 
enough. There are still patches of snow about, which force 
Zimmel tc devious ways, for unlike Bosco, who revels in a 
snowficid and rolls quite frantically in the cold bath, he shakes 
kis head at such slippery ways, and prefers the mud and slush 
which skirts these white places. Then we work our way around 
a pretty mountain lake, one bank of which rises abruptly over 
it and pictures itself and its mountain flowers in its waters. We 
here deviate from the path to clamber among the rhododendrons 
or Alpine roses, and load ourselves with the beautiful flowers 
which strew our path, while the guide and Zimmel march 
steadily below. And now we find ourselves at the summit of 
the Fedaia Pass, and look down into a new land which lies far 
below, and apparently directly under our feet. 

All this time the Marmolata is at our right hand, shutting 
in everything in that direction, as it has done through most of 
our march. We have skirted its east side, now we are winding 
along the north. It is wonderful in its stern grandeur, with its 
storm-riven, perpendicular sides, its snowy head, and its glacier 
decorations. Only in this way can we get an idea into the 
mind of its vast bulk: creeping mile after mile around its base, 
and yet having achieved so little. But it may be said, Are not 
Swiss mountains still larger, and does it not require at least as 
much time to skirt them? In truth it is so; but then there is 
this great difference between the two, that the Swiss mountains 
seem to be, and indeed are, part of the land itself—they sink 
down into valleys and rise again, and so have no distinct 
character ; but these Dolomites are as strangers in the land: 
they are in, but not of it. Surrounded by fertile hills, and 
perhaps elevated upon the tree-sustaining porphyry, they have 
a material, and a consequent character of their own: so we may 
and must look upon them as distinct and separate from the rest. 
We see where they begin and where they end, and we feel that 
we could dig down under them and find no roots but the proper 
rock of the country upon which they lie. They are as little in 
accordance with what is around, as much foreign and out of 
place, as if they had been miraculously brought hither by angel 
hands and placed in a favoured land, as the Holy House of 
Nazareth is at Loreto. 

And now we begin the descent, which is steep enough. No 
one thinks of riding: indeed poor Zimmel has to be let down 
and assisted in the performance of his gymnastics by the guide, 
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who hangs on to his tail, and thus acts as a biped drag to the 
skating quadruped. It is not a narrow winding stair, like much 
that we ascended by. It is rather a series of wide terraces of 
abundant grass, with every now and then a rapid fall, which 
might indeed with much advantage be cut into stairs. There 
is scarcely any mark of a way, road there is none. But over the 
bounding plain you wander at your will, and nobody seems to 
have been here before: at least they have left no footsteps. 

After a while trees begin to increase in number, and form 
into pleasant glades and clumps. Very park-like is the scene 
becoming: only at times it wants draining, for the mountain 
perhaps suffers at times from drought, and retains its supply of 
water. And now we have dropped down into the country below 
and have outflanked the Marmolata; a road appears and leads 
us close round the eastern side of the mountain, which before 
we had not seen. Can it be that this is grander and more lofty 
than the precipices we have already passed? It may be so, or 
perhaps the heights from which we have descended having 
added their own to what alone was before exposed to view, we 
are deeper down towards the base of the mountain, and see its 
real dimensions more completely unveiled. After a while the 
eastern side is skirted, and the valley opens up which runs along 
the southern side; but this is not our way. Our work has been 
to get round the mountain to what lies beyond its eastern side, 
and so we turn off, and leaving the monarch behind, wind our 
way towards Caprile. And now a new and quite unexpected 
scene comes upon us, of which luckily we had neither read nor 
heard anything. We sit down to rest where a river plays in 
bright waterfalls through a small wood, and the horse and guide 
goon. After a while we resume our march, which is now made 
plain enough by a broad path, and suddenly enter a gorge, the 
like of which we had never seen before. It is called the Gorge 
of Sottoguda. 

It is the course of the river with which we have just now 
made acquaintance, and our road, which is indeed but a narrow 
path, shares the passage with it. At best there is hardly room 
for both, and the river having the start of man’s way, keeps the 
best part to itself; and sometimes monopolizes the whole. The 
gorge is a narrow cleft in the mountain, which rises upwards of 
a thousand feet on each side of it. Its width is never more than 
that of a narrow street, at times it is not more than ten feet, and 
looks still narrower with these gigantic walls on each side of it. 
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It winds and twists in the most irregular way, so that at no 
point can you see more than a few yards before and behind, 
and of course it is gloomy in the extreme. 

The river follows the windings, and the path follows the 
river, but generally with much difficulty, and at times with 
strange contrivances. Now on one side and now on the other, 
as the wild and roaring torrent permits, at least a dozen log 
bridges are crossed, close under which the waters dash with a 
force that seems bent upon carrying them away. At places the 
river monopolizes the whole of the way, and then a road of logs 
runs right along and over the stream, which shows its fierce 
visage through many an ugly gap, or when this is impossible, 
in consequence of the rocks thrusting their rugged heads far 
above the stream, a kind of hanging shelf does duty for a road, 
and looks still more dangerous than the rough bridges which 
skimmed the surface. For a mile this gloomy and yet noisy 
pass extends, and with its many windings seems much longer. 
The sun can seldom penetrate into its depths, and the-brawling 
river, shut in so closely and with such gigantic banks, shouts the 
louder, till human voice can hardly make itself heard above its 
thunder. At length the end is reached, and as we look back 
we can scarcely observe the entrance ; indeed it might easily be 
passed unobserved : none would imagine, if they noticed it, that 
it was more than a mere indentation of the mountains through 
which it runs. Soon we come upon a village, which bears the 
name of the gorge, Sottoguna, the first we have seen for some 
hours. Another one has yet to be passed before we reach 
Caprile, which is still two hours’ distant. It is three miles to 
Rocca, which stands most picturesquely upon the brink of what 
elsewhere would be considered a precipice, but here is but a 
steep road. Rocca has its piazza, or grand square, with its 
church, albergo, and a few houses. How are we to get out of 
it and down to the valley beneath in which lies Caprile? The 
inhabitants, young and old, who have left whatever occupations 
had engaged them before our arrival to surround and gaze in 
wonder upon the strangers, are unanimous in directing our steps 
across the piazza to what should have been a road, but which 
proves to be a very rough path, which indeed in time conducted 
us by many necessary zigzags to the bottom, and then we find 
ourselves in the Livina Longo, with which we are to make more 
intimate acquaintance in our wanderings to-morrow. 

But that vale receives at the moment but little of our 
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attention, which is fixed upon a sight second only to that of 
our first view of the Rosengarten, even if second to that, which 
we cannot yet decide. The bright day is brightest in this 
afternoon light—for nearly twelve hours have passed since we 
started in the cool’ morning—and the sun pours its glorious 
beams full upon a grand mountain which backs Caprile. It is 
a Dolomite of exquisite beauty and noble dimensions, and in 
this light it seems transfigured by the brightness which it has 
caught from the sun itself. There is no glare, nothing from 
which we would shade our eyes; the light which inundates it 
the Czvita (for so it is called) not only receives but absorbs. 
It seems to live and dilate under those powerful rays, which 
kindle it into a kind of glowing rapture, and make it something 
more than beautiful stone. To what can we compare it? The 
Rosengarten we likened to an enormous fortress which giants 
had built and fairies decorated. The Civita has quite another 
character, though of course of the same cream colour and with 
equal delicacy of finish. Somehow there is a more religious 
aspect here; and so we may liken it to a grand Cathedral, 
grander in its proportions and bolder in its design than earthly 
architect could dream of. It seems as though in this beautiful 
land, where religion sanctifies every road, and raises its sacred 
symbols on every mountain pass, where devotion can show itself 
only in the number, not the grandeur, of its shrines and in the 
unbought courtesies of daily life, the Creator Himself would 
raise a noble Cathedral, and give His faithful people a mystic 
temple almost worthy of Himself, as though 
He would build 

To His own glory in the wilderness. 
Surely we may follow out Wordsworth’s beautiful idea, and 
continue with him— 

And such a temple do we now behold 

Raised to Thy glory. 
We have truly said that Monte Civita backs Caprile; but as 
we draw near we find that it stands some miles further down 
the valley, the intermediate distance being filled in with a lower 
range of hills, which grow in magnitude and grandeur as they 
approach the Civita itself. Thus its surroundings add no little 
to the general effect. The glowing picture is set in a worthy 
and becoming frame, or should we not rather say—for that is 
the idea which most possesses us—that this grand Cathedral, 
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which now as evening draws on is a blaze of light and glory, 
is shut off from the world around, and like a holy spot, to 
be approached through silent and grassy cloisters. It stands 
apart, like the Holy of Holies, and its access is through the 
outer courts. 

We find comfortable quarters and good fare at the little 
Albergo of Signora Pezza, and have reason to congratulate 
ourselves on securing our room before the arrival of some troops, 
who however cannot displace us. Once refreshed, and with 
the Civita so close at hand, we cannot rest without a closer 
inspection, and we add two or three more to the twelve hours 
we have already spent to-day in our wanderings in this 
wonderful region. So we set off once more, but without our 
guide and his attendants, and pass through the grim yet quaint 
little village, which is Italian in its gloomy, narrow streets, its 
heavily barred windows, its little piazza, its campanile, its 
chesnut stalls, and its loungers at the doorposts in brigandish 
cloaks and slouched, broad-brimmed hats. We cross a noisy 
river, which dashes roughly beneath an unparapeted bridge, 
and find a kind of road which runs along the dry part of its 
far too wide channel. Then we climb one of the overhanging 
banks and find a pleasant pathway which brings us for two 
miles along the cliffs that have narrowed round the now deeper 
river, until in its upward windings it suddenly curves to the 
right, and from a steep grassy meadow we look across a pretty 
lake upon the Civita, which rises out of its waters. This lake of 
Alleghe is certainly very pretty, with its little village nestling on 
a strip of bright grass and the grand mountain rising in all its 
magnificence behind it. The lake is not more than one hundred 
years old. An enormous mass from Monte Pizzo slipped down 
in 1774 and blocked up the course of the river ; and for a while 
the flow ceased ; then in time the accumulated waters spread 
into this little lake and rose high enough to discharge themselves 
over the fallen mass in a cascade into their former course. The 
grim wound on Monte Pizzo tells its own tale, and seems to 
point to its severed limb which has wrought so much beauty in 
its river bed. There is a carriage road opposite the pretty path 
we had followed, which leads from Caprile to the lake, but our 
footway is by far the prettier, and moreover is mostly shaded by 
overhanging trees. It is dark when we return to our comfortable 
little inn, where we find some seven or eight other tourists, 
which seems to us quite a crowd after our solitary rambles, and 
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speaks well for the improved resources of the Signora since 
Gilbert and Churchill first made her a distinguished personage. 
The next day we start at a later time, for seven hours will suffice 
to carry us to our next halting-place, which is Covara. 

And so we are in Italy!) We made this discovery when we 
came to pay our bill. The amount was not great, but it seemed 
exorbitant for Tirol, and so we sent for our host, the young 
Pezza, who smiled at our mistake, for our reckoning was in Italian 
lire and not in Austrian florins, which are now just double their 
value. Yes, we are in Italy: and the soldiers lounging under 
our windows we recognize as the infantry of the Ré Galantuomo, 
as Victor Emmanuel used to be called. They have not much to 
brag of in either uniform or discipline, and are very different 
from the cavalry or Bersaglicre, who are really fine soldiers, and 
too good perhaps to be sent to these little frontier villages. As 
we ride forth and quit Italy and Caprile together, we salute the 
authorities, and are repaid with such true Italian courtesy 
that we are not at all surprised when the flourish of a trumpet 
salutes us. However our Tirolese guide, who scowls with 
Austrian antipathy upon the Italians, informs us that the flourish 
is a warning and not a compliment; and that if we do not 
advance we shall soon be under fire. Whereupon waking up 
from our mistaken repose of dignity, we look around and find 
perched on the heights above our road a company of soldiers, 
who are practising at a mark painfully near us. Zimmel is urged 
to do his utmost, and as though conscious of danger, as being in 
an enemy’s country, absolutely breaks into a trot. The trumpet 
flourishes again, as though in honour of this movement of 
cavalry, and the troops ground arms as we pass. As though 
we were a reserve of the royal forces, we have to urge Zimmel 
up a steep and rough gulley, which in time brings us to the 
heights occupied by the infantry, and still higher we move and 
look down upon those troops ; as indeed cavalry generally does 
upon “the line.” A rougher and steeper horse path than this. 
we have not often climbed, but of course we soon have our 
reward in a glorious panorama. 

Behind us is Caprile, a mere spot in front of the Civita, the 
pretty lake is glittering between ; the way from Rocca and the: 
Gorge of Sottoguna is on our left, the mountain we are traversing 
has heights still above us on the right, while down below, into 
which we might drop a stone, so steep are its lofty sides, spreads 
the fine valley which we have to traverse on our way to. Covara. 
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This is of covise the Livina Longo we entered yesterday, when 
we first saw the Civita—first saw it, that is to say, in its full 
dimensions, with its grand pinnacles rising ten thousand feet, and 
at least seven thousand above Caprile: for we had caught 
glimpses of it before from the summit of the Fedaia Pass. There 
is a certain monotony upon these high mountain paths which 
skirt and command a long valley. However varied its points 
may be, there is not that feeling of adventure and discovery 
which gives such zest to climbing over a pass. However 
the day is bright, and the white umbrella is in requisition 
even at this great height, and what more natural than that 
we should wish to test the high reputation which a village on 
our route had for good ale? So we climbed still higher to 
reach the little house. There sure enough is the usual sign, a 
decanter and two tumblers filled with wine or beer, the artist 
had not very distinctly marked which ; but the door is inhospit- 
ably closed, and all our knocking and shouting and attempts at 
forcible entrance fail to bring any one to light. So we wisely 
conclude that the family are haymaking, and have locked up the 
wine and beer until work should cease. In fact we feel that we 
are untimely visitors, and so go on abashed. In time we learned 
to understand this arrangement, which is natural enough in a 
district where chance customers are too few to justify any 
expectation of them at such hours. So on we go, beerless, and 
look upon the grand scenery and. towards Pieve beyond, and 
grander is the scenery every hour becoming: for now the 
Marmolata shows itself again, snowy crest, glaciers, and all ; 
while at the end cf the valley, to which we are advancing, rises 
up a wild heap of mountains, of which the Sela Spitz is the 
chief, and to which it gives its name. So the Livina Longo has 
Civita at one end, Sella Spitz at the other, with the Marmolata 
on one side midway between the two. The Sella is not quite a 
stranger, for did we not see one side of it from the Sasso di 
Damm, and did we not yesterday turn away from it when almost 
under its shadow, on our way to the Fedaia Pass? But now we 
are going to sce it from another point and indeed to penetrate 
its recesses in the Grédner Jéchl. So we hasten on at this new 
revelation, and find ourselves high up in the street of Pzeve. 
Our mountain road, which is indeed a fine terrace, is on a level 
with this important village, which yet hangs up five thousand 
feet high and upon the very brink of a precipice. It boasts of two 
small inns and a shop or two, so it ought to be called a town. 
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Perhaps it has a municipal corporation: for we find in the public 
room a fierce looking personage with a secretary drawing up some 
kind of official document, and we almost expect to be asked 
for passports, which practice may still linger on here with other 
old world customs.. However, we empty our decanter of red 
wine in peace, and while Zimmel and the rest are reposing, we 
stroll through the piazza and visit the church. Very gay the 
straggling street and the little square look, for while nature has 
made the views on all sides beautiful and the irregularity of the 
ground picturesque, the devotion of the people has raised 
triumphal arches and floral decorations (real and artificial) in 
honour of the Blessed Sacrament, which here was carried in 
procession last Sunday, as we had seen it done at Vigo. The 
Italian facility in composing inscriptions, which is so remarkable, 
is not wanting here. The flowers are withering and the tinsel 
decorations are growing dim, but the taste which designed and 
the loving devotion which achieved them are gifts of a more 
lasting kind, and doubtless will live on. 

The church bears tokens of the late fes¢a in the gay banners 
which decorate its walls; the altars also are gay with flowers 
and with those bright, life-like figures which the Tirolese know 
so well how to carve and paint. There is no quakerish dread of 
coiour in these parts, and so the churches are warm and bright, as 
places intended for daily use should be. The churchyard stands on 
the very brink of the precipice on which the village is so quaintly 
perched, and beautiful is the view up and down and into the valley 
from it. But we have hardly achieved half our task, and as the 
weather begins to look threatening, we set forth at once for the 
Campo Lungo Vale, which is to bring us to Covara. But this 
“long field” is as pathless and damp as a grass meadow, and as 
billowy as the stormy ocean. The rain comes on, and the gloom 
increases our difficulties. The guide soon loses his way, and 
furtively asks it of each group of haymakers we pass ; however, 
in a few hours, we find ourselves suddenly looking down upon 
Covara, which lies snugly in the valley below; and then we 
scramble down, anyhow, men, horse, and dog, and seek timely 
shelter in the comfortable little albergo. The rain passes away, 
and we stroll out to see what lions Covara has to show. Nothing 
very promising: for the village consists of a few log huts and 
two or three on a larger scale, of which our inn is the chief; 
scattered anyhow over a common, which rising slightly at one 
end, furnishes a site for the little church. The churchyard is 
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neat, the gates show taste, and there is a general look about the 
place which speaks of the presence of a higher refinement than 
one looks for in such an out of the way locality. 

We enter the humble building, and find our hopes more than 

realized. In size, it is small indeed. Many a noble mansion 
has halls which would contain it, both nave and chancel. Yet 
within this small space the parish priest has contrived to find 
room for a high altar, one in honour of our Blessed Lady, 
and another dedicated to St. Joseph. On each side of the 
nave are well carved open seats; then comes the pulpit, with a 
carved arm, holding in its hand the crucifix; then the chancel, 
formed by these two side altars, and up three steps rises the 
platform of the high altar, with a screen behind, shutting off 
a tiny eastern sacristy. Nothing very unusual is there in all 
this ; indeed, we might say that it is the ordinary arrangement 
in Tirolese churches; but what is unusual, and what raises the 
little church of Covara above its fellows, is that these altars, 
puipit, screen, and seats are carved with unusual skill, and that 
the former are decorated with numerous figures, some four feet 
high, exquisitely carved, and painted. Who is the noble patron 
who has paid for all this we wonder, remembering the small 
means of those who live here; and then we call to mind what 
we read somewhere, that the artist who did all this holy and 
beautiful work did it for God’s glory alone, and that he was 
and is no other than the parish priest of Covara. For many a 
year the reverend sculptor must have carried on his labour 
of love, and with what high motives must he have persevered. 
No thought of worldly renown could move one who spent 
his time upon a place the world would never know. The 
refined taste which is so manifest, the cultivated mind which 
speaks so plainly, rise above all ordinary motives to the highest, 
and find their fittest occupation in dedication of themselves to 
the service of the Lord of the Temple. So when we look again 
upon what is around us, it is no longer with critical judgment 
satisfied, but with that reverence and respect with which men 
gaze upon the inspirations of Fra Angelico, for surely the spirit 
of the two artists is the same, however much the modest priest 
of Covara might shriak from the comparison. 

The rain grows violent during the night, but a bright 
morning urges us to an early departure, and at seven we start 
for a five hours’ wal to St. Ulrich in the Grédner (or Gréden) 
Thal. There is a cifficulty about the names of places in Tirol, 
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which is sometimes troublesome enough, but we generally follow 
Reyman’s excellent map, which was our best guide. So we call 
the village Covara, and not Corfara with Murray, nor Coraia 
with our guide. 

Our way lies at first across plashy meadows, upon which 
some wild mountains look down. High above is the rugged 
way by which we reached this grassy valley yesterday afternoon. 
How bright and fresh is everything around us! even the grim 
Dolomites, which here are of quite a new character, and put 
off most of their weird aspect, put on a kind of smile, and 
beckon us onwards to the /och, through which we are to pass. 
To understand our route, it is necessary to premise that Covara 
stands at the head, or perhaps we should rather say, in the heart 
of a long valley, called the Adtey Thal, so as we do not wish to 
traverse its length, which, under the name of Gader Thal, runs 
far north, we must cross the chain of mountains which here 
shuts us in, and work our way down the other side into the 
Gréden Thal. The pass, or as in Tirol it is called the /oc, lies 
before and high above us, and yet it is needful more than once 
to ask our way, for though the ground rises rapidly, there are 
intermediate long sweeps of comparatively level ground, whose 
length is quite enough to shut out all but the next high 
step before us. The scenery is very imposing. On each hand 
rises up a whole mass of mountains—the balustrades of this 
grand staircase ; rises up, we say, for nothing else will so well 
express the fact. At first a few grim heads peep up, and it 
seems as though a hundred yards would bring us to the bases of 
mere barren rocks. Another stage, and these small rocks 
grow into hills, and withdraw further off; higher up, stage 
above stage, and they retire mountains into the distance. Yet 
as they pass away, the space they seem to leave fills up with a 
wild confusion of mountains: now rising into long walls of 
barren rock, and now towering into enormous heads. They are 
Dolomites, but not of the fantastic forms of Civita and the 
Rosengarten. They are of a more massive and cumbrous 
character, yet are they as barren as the rest, with a fierce 
grimness which is all their own. The Gader we are leaving, and 
the Gréden we are seeking are not the only valleys which this 
Joch commands, for the mountains on our left, of which the 
Sella Spitz is the chief, and, indeed, gives its name to the whole 
group, commands that Fassa Thal in which is Vigo and the 
Sasso di Damm. As we descend the further side, bright 
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meadows form our way. The haymakers are busy at their 
merry toil—for, somehow, haymaking is a sport everywhere— 
and the air is redolent of the sweet perfume of these flowery 
terraces, and now, as our view somewhat narrows, it becomes in 
consequence more concentrated. The eyes, no longer confused, 
dwell more complacently upon the chief mountains which 
stand before them, and gaze in wonder and admiration upon the 
Sella Spitz, the Lang Kofel, and the Schlern. The first of 
these is close at hand, and is our companion for the day; 
indeed, we scarcely ever lose sight of it. It is barren, for it 
is a Dolomite ; its massive, perpendicular walls rise up unbroken 
thousands of feet ; its head seems from a distance a flat plateau, 
covered with enormous glaciers; yet are these broken into 
separate masses by more walls of cliff, which force their way 
between them, and seem to grow into sharp ridges for the 
fierce encounter. The pale colour of the stone and these 
glittering masses of ice seem to justify the name which our 
guide always gave it, of the white mountain. It is certainly 
one of the most sublime pictures in this land of beauty. The 
Lang Kofel, as its name implies, is a towering head, rising 
much in the form of a sugar-loaf, and with its brother mountain, 
the Platt K ogel, forms a very striking group of more than usual 
Dolomite form, that is to say, rising a cluster of pinnacles, and 
terminating in sharp heads. This peculiar effect is due to the 
fissures which run down vertically, and split it into upright 
sections. But this form seems to have been destroyed in the 
Platt Kogel by some convulsion of nature, which has swept 
off its head by a blow, and left it the strange ruin we now 
see it, riven from head to foot by a slanting stroke. The 
Schlern we shall see more closely at the Baths of Ratzes, over 
which it hangs ; but even at this distance it is very grand. 

And now our path brings us through a forest, and beside a 
brawling stream, which leads us, a cheerful and lusty guide, into 
the Gréden Thal. Here we find ourselves on a high road, and 
so we trudge along as ordinary tramps, without either the 
aignity or excitement of mountaineers. And in truth, this 
Gréden Thal affords but ordinary scenery enough, at least 
when compared with what we have previously traversed. 
And we think what an erroneous impression of this Dolomite 
land any one would form who would content himself with a 
drive through this valley, or, indeed, through any other one 
mentioned in the guide-books. Here, as in Switzerland, the 
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the best things can only be seen by those who will climb to 
find them. We may drive miles upon miles comfortably in a 
carriage through many parts, as we may go by railway from 
Innsbruck to Botzen, and pass through the Dolomite land, and 
scarcely see, and certainly make no acquaintance with a Dolo- 
mite. So we think as we walk along, and scarcely condescend 
to admire the really pretty scenery around us, which reminds 
one of Matlock, and the best parts of Derbyshire. We pass 
some villages on our way, and find many of the people engaged 
on woodcarving, from its highest to its lowest form, from beau- 
tiful Madonnas and grave St. Josephs down to the rudest and 
poorest toys for children. Indeed, this Gréden Thal is chiefly 
celebrated for the latter class of manufacture, which employs 
the enforced winter leisure of the peasants of the district, and so 
St. Ulrich, its capital, contains the chief emporium for the 
collection and exportation of what are curiously enough called 
Dutch toys. And so we walked there, through long, narrow 
passages, between piles of crates, filled with wooden horses of 
primitive form and spotty colour, and rudimentary soldiers, in 
which children in all lands delight. 

St. Ulrich has, however, higher works of art than these, and 
rejoices, like a good Catholic little capital as it is, in devoting 
its richest and noblest works to the adornment of its beautiful 
church, which, in truth, glitters with brightness, and flashes 
with a lavish use of colour which would astound, if it did not 
scandalize, one accustomed only to our own white churches. 
H. B. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
DENISE’S LETTER. 


Two days after the eventful decision which had given so much satis- 
faction to M. de Védelles, and so much anxiety to his wife, the latter 
received a letter dated from the hospital at Marseilles. Seeing where 
it came from, she concluded it was a petition, and left it amongst 
others to be read and answered later in the day. It was not till some 
hours afterwards that she opened this letter. As soon as she had 
begun reading it, she glanced at the signature on the other side of 
the page, saw the name “ Denise de la Pinéde,” then turning back 
to the first page, read as follows : 


Hopital Civil, Marseilles, Fune 2nd. 


My dear friend,—I feel it a duty to tell you what I would certainly have 
mentioned to you some time ago—during* some of those hours I spent first 
by your bedside and afterwards by your garden-chair, sharing the anxiety, 
and then the joy of your family, and feeling for a while as if I belonged to 
you all, if it had not been that I was bound by a solemn promise, made to 
my dear father on his death-bed, not to give any one an idea of what 
he knew was my intention until I had attained the age of twenty-one. He 
was well aware that from the time 1 was twelve, and made my First Com- 
munion, I have never had but one thought and one hope with regard to my 
future life, that of becoming a servant of God and the poor, a Sister of 
Charity of St.Vincent of Paul. 

My dearest father, without absolutely objecting to my following my 
vocation, had misgivings and anxieties on the subject. I could not obtain 
his consent to my leaving him. When he felt himself dying, he spoke some 
beautiful and touching words of assent to God’s will in that respect, though 
it destroyed his favourite dream that I was to marry and live at La Pinéde, 
the ancestral home of his family. But he exacted from me a promise, as I 
have already said, that I should not commit myself to the life I had chosen 
before a year after his death, and until that time keep my resolution a 
profound secret. 

I have told you all this, my dearest friend, to explain a silence which you 
might otherwise think had been injudicious and unfair. You, with whom I 
had so often spoken of that love which is above all loves, and in which 
every earthly love is absorbed and transformed, will not wonder that having 
heard the voice of my Lord calling me to it from the first dawn of my 
spiritual life, 1 should have never hesitated to follow that blessed summons. 
I often thought that you had guessed my secret. Had I not been under that 
impression, I should not have stayed as long as I did at La Pinéde. My 
constant prayer will be in my present dear home—the home of the poor and 
the suffering—that the days I remained under your roof may not have been 
spent there entirely in vain, that if unconsciously I have caused pain to one 
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you love that it may not have been a bitter or a cruel pain, and that blessings, 
both earthly and heavenly, may soon heal and dissipate it. 

* Iam only a postulant in this house, but my real postulancy began years 
ago in the Chapel of the Sacred Heart. Even asa child I used to promise 
our Lord to belong to Him, and to Him alone, and He took me at my 
word. 

I feel bound to pray for both your sons. The honour M. Jacques has 
done me, and which he will now forgive me, if he has not yet done so, for 
refusing, binds me to remember him gratefully before God, and to ask 
unceasingly for him the priceless gift of faith, As to M. George, his rash 
vow gives me a sense of duty towards him. Sceur Denise will one day 
claim something good and great from him in return for her appearance 
in the little chapel of La Pinéde. 

You now understand, dearest friend, my strange request that you will 
keep all the relics of my dear parents in the home of my childhood. I shall 
never look upon them again ; my home will henceforward be a hospital, or 
a house of charity, in France, or in China, in Turkey, or in America. Oh, 
the strange, the intense joy of such a farewell to all but Christ and His poor! 
Forgive if I cannot restrain this cry of gratitude. It is not selfish, dear 
friend. I carry you and yours in my heart, a weak and a worthless heart, 
but so full of ardent desire for the salvation of souls, that perhaps God will 
let it influence with that holy passion those it cherishes and prays for. 

With respectful and kind regards to M. le Comte de Védelles, I remain, 


dear Countess, your affectionate, 
DENISE DE LA PINEDE. 


Strange as it may seem, it had never occurred to Madame de 
Védelles to suspect what, after all, was natural enough in one so 
religious and devoted as Mdlle. de la Pinéde. Her vocation took 
her entirely by surprise ; but the surprise was by no means a disagree- 
able one. A feeling of resentment, which her better feelings had 
vainly striven entirely to subdue, had been working in her heart at 
Denise’s flat refusal of Jacques’ proposal. Since, indeed, she had 
been led to believe that George had also fallen in love with her, 
she had rejoiced that the pain and embarrassment which might have 
ensued from such a complication had been avoided, but still she 
could not get over the fact that her handsome, clever, and agreeable 
son had met with a rebuff. 

It was therefore with grateful, soothed feelings that she rejoiced 
over the vocation of her young friend, and the thought that the beautiful 
and gifted girl who had made so deep an impression on both her sons 
would be acting, as it were, the part of a guardian angel, invisibly 
watching over lives, which, in different ways, were full of subjects of 
anxiety, was dear to that poor mother’s heart. She took Denise’s letter 
into the drawing-room, where her sons had been obliged to attend 
all the morning to the Count and M. Lescalle’s discussions as to the 
marriage settlements ; that is to say, Jacques had listened, and now and 
then made a suggestion or a remark. As to George, he did not appear 
more interested in the matter than if there had been question of the 
letting of a farm, or a sale of timber. At last the notary had gathered 
up his papers, taken up his portfolio, and departed well satisfied with 
the result of his morning’s work, M. de Védelles and Jacques were 
talking of the election, and George lying half asleep on the couch. 
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The Countess came in, and sitting down at the table, said in a low 
voice to her husband, ‘‘ Read this letter.” a 

M. de Védeiles took it, and as he mastered the contents, his brows 
were raised in astonishment, and a doubtful smile hovered on his 
lips. But when he had finished it, he said, “ Well, I respect her for it. 
She is acting up to her convictions. She is a brave and noble soul. 
I wish r. 

He was beginning a sentence which he did not finish, for his eyes 
met those of his youngest son fixed upon him with a strange and deep 
expression. 

“You must read this, Jacques,” he said, handing the letter to the 
eldest brother. 

Jacques had almost got over his attachment, if it could be so called, 
to Mdlle. de la Pinéde, but his vanity had been cruelly hurt. When it 
was made clear to him that she had rejected him for no other reason 
than the strange and, to him, the incomprehensible one that she liked 
better to be a Sister of Charity than the Countess de la Pinéde and his 
wife, he felt considerably mollified and relieved. The untranslatable 
French ejaculation @ /a bonne heure, escaped his lips, and then he 
added : “Oh, well, if it is e on Dieu who is preferred to one, it may 
be a matter of regret, but one cannot be affronted. Don’t you think so, 
George ?” 

He handed the letter carelessly to his brother, who took it in an 
absent and apparently listless manner, and slowly getting up from the 
couch, walked out of the room and across the garden, straight to the 
chapel. There he knelt down, and spread Denise’s letter before him. 

Its contents were no news to him. On that evening when he had 
disappeared from the family circle, and was supposed to have shut 
himself up in his room, he had walked all the way to Toulon. Scarcely 
knowing what he was going to do, he felt he must see Denise, must 
speak to her. If she gave him the slightest hope—no, not even hope, 
but if she did not laugh at his love, if she did not scout and scorn him, 
if she would suffer him to love her in silence, to worship her in secret, 
if she would take him in hand and raise him by the might of her strong 
faith and her ardent devotion to those higher regions of the soul 
to which he had felt his spirit led during her stay at La Pinéde, if 
she would be really to him a visible guardian angel, he would resist 
every attempt to chain his life to that of another woman, and brave an 
angry father, whose will he had never resisted. 

His excitement had increased with every step of that toilsome journey, 
and by the time he had reached the outskirts of Toulon, the transition 
from light to darkness, so sudden in those regions, was just taking 
place. He was making his way to Madame de Brissac’s house with a 
wild, impetuous determination that he would see Denise, that he would 
pour forth at her feet the passionate emotions of his heart, and hear 
from her the words which would give him courage to face his own 
family, and assert his own independence. As he hurried along the 
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street, some one tapped him on the shoulder. He turned round, and 
saw that it was Dr. Dubois. 

“ You here, M. George?” the physician said. ‘* How are you all at 
La Pinéde? I hope Madame la Comtesse is well, and feels no pain in 
her arm now. By the way, I suppose she was satisfied with the garde 
malade I recommended. She is a capital hand at nursing, that fair 
lady, and will make an excellent Sister of Charity. Not but that I 
think it rather a pity that such a beautiful face should be hid under a 
cornette, much as I love and revere that strange head-dress.” 

“What do you mean, Dr. Dubois?” George stammered in a nervous 
manner, ‘‘does Mdlle. de la Pinéde intend id 

“ Intend, my good sir! she went yesterday to the hospital at Mar- 
seilles, and is at this moment, I have no doubt, already at work under 
the Sisters. I saw her just before her departure. No bride ever looked 
brighter and happier. Women are wonderful when they get what they 
call a vocation, and take to be saints. ‘There is a bit of the soldier, 
too, in these Sisters of Charity. I like them for that. They are afraid 
of nothing. Good night, M. George. Give my kind respects to M. le 
Comte and Madame la Comtesse.” 

Gone !—gone for ever! Severed from him, not by a grate, or by 
convent walls, but by a life as hopelessly separated from his own as if 
an abyss had opened between them. George felt stunned, and mechani- 
cally walked on to the ramparts till he came to a bench, and there he 
sat looking at the sea and the starry sky with a sort of hopeless, dull 
dejection. None knew what had been the sufferings of his soul during 
the last three years. He had led a very strange, a very lonely life, with 
no inward light as to his own state of mind, puzzled about himself as 
much as others were about him. From the moment he had seen 
Denise, the apathy which had so long oppressed him disappeared. 
His admiration—his love at first sight for her—seemed to awaken his 
dormant faculties. Her faith and her enthusiasm rekindled smouldering 
sparks which had languished in his soul. George had never lost his 
belief in religion, or entirely omitted its most essential duties ; but since 
his illness he had not thought much about it. His piety, if he had 
any, was of the vaguest description—a sort of almost pantheistic worship 
of the beauties of nature—a poetical and dreamy religious feeling, such 
as inspired Victor Hugo in his earlier days, and Lamartine when he 
wrote his Meditations, and had not yet indulged in wild sophistry and 
heretical aberrations. 

But Denise’s faith had struck him as something at once divine 
and real. During the three weeks she had spent at La Pindde the 
life of his soul had revived, but it was only a reflected light as yet. 
During her absence he had suffered deeply. Her presence had been 
the delight, and at the same time the strength, as it were, of his exist- 
ence. It was as if a blind person had for a while, in some strange 
manner, seen and gazed on a world new to him, and then that the light 
had gone out and left him in his previous darkness. But still he had 
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lived on the memory of those days. He had looked to their renewal ; 
he had seen bright visions, and dreamed hopeless dreams, till that 
moment when, sitting in the deepening shades of night, he felt the old, 
hard, dull feeling in his heart returning, only with a more aching 
oppression than before. 

At last he rose, and with feverish speed retraced his steps. It was 
then that the little shepherds thought they saw a ghost pass them on 
the road ; it was then that he silently slipped into his room; then that 
he took out of their box the toys of little Denise de la Pinéde, and wept 
over them as a child; then that he felt careless of his own destiny, 
indifferent to his own life—anything then he could endure except a 
struggle, except another allusion to his vain love for that angel who had 
disappeared for ever from his sight ; then that he had yielded that calm, 
supine consent to a marriage which could not make him more miserable 
than he was, and at any-rate would content others. 

When Denise’s letter was given to him, he carried it, as we have 
said, into the chapel where he had last seen her. He read it on his 
knees, and it soothed his anguish. The idea that in prayer, at least, 
she would sometimes think of him, relieved the sharp pain at his heart. 
He rejoiced at the vow he had made. It seemed to keep up a sort of 
link between them. He did not pray, unless there was tacit prayer in 
the tears he shed in our Lord’s presence, and his silent gaze at the 
tabernacle, which he had seen her gazing at with such ineffable love ; 
but there came to him during those hours thoughts which made him 
say to his mother, when he gave her back Denise’s letter, ‘‘She has 
chosen the better part.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
A MISCONCEPTION. 


In the midst of the sort of moral tempest in which Rose Lescalle found 
herself submerged, she turned towards what seemed to her a beacon 
light in a dark sea—the wise and tender love of her old Aunt Médé. 

In the evening of the day when the scene we had described had 
taken place in the notary’s house, she went out by a back door, walked 
down an alley which led to the old ramparts of La Ciotat, and then, 
hiding her face with her veil, and walking as fast as if she was making 
her escape, took the road to the Capucins. 

When she arrived under the dark projection which formed a sort of 
porch to the old convent, she raised with a trembling hand the heavy 
iron latch, and crossing a dark passage rushed into the hall, where 
Misé Médeé's old servant was spinning. 

‘Jesus, Mary! how you frightened me, mademoiselle !” Marion 
exclaimed, quite startled at the young lady’s sudden appearance. 

“ Marion, where is my aunt ?” Rose asked. 

“Where she is now, that is difficult to say; but if Blanquette has 
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made good use of her legs (Blanquette was the mare that dragged Misé 
Méde’s tilted cart) she must be a good way off by this time.” 

“What ! is my aunt gone out ?” 

“Gone out ? she is gone away !” 

“Good heavens! Gone away! Why? When?” Rose exclaimed 
in despair at this news. 

“What happened was this, mademoiselle. Misé Médé received 
this morning a letter from her old cousin M. Vincent Lescalle, Curé of 
St. Blaise. The poor dear man said he was very ill, and wanted to 
see her before he died. Misé said, ‘I must be off,’ and no sooner said 
than done. She stuffed six chemises and two or three jackets into a 
bag, ordered Blanquette to be harnessed, and off she went full trot to 
Marseilles on her way to St. Blaise.” 

‘Without letting us know,” Rose sighed. 

‘*Oh, but indeed she did write a note to M. Lescalle—here it is in 
my pocket. She told me to take it, but I thought there was no hurry. 
I meant to give it to Casimir the carrier, but as you are here, made- 


moiselle, perhaps you will take charge of it.” 
Rose took the letter, and in an absent manner twisted it in her 


fingers. 
“Don’t you bother yourself about that letter, mademoiselle ; there 


is nothing in it but what I have told you.” 
“Oh, dear me !” Rose exclaimed, “ what a terrible thing this is !” 


“The illness of the good curé? But you see he is past eighty, 
the poor dear old man. It is a good old age, and we can’t live for 
ever.” 

“No, thank God!” Rose could not help ejaculating. 

Astonished at this strange exclamation, Marion looked at her 
mistress’ niece, and was struck at seeing her countenance so agitated. 
Twenty questions were rising to her lips, but unfortunately for her eager 
and indeed anxious curiosity, the noise of Casimir’s conveyance and 
his own entrance into the room interrupted the conversation. Rose 
asked if his carriage was empty, and hearing that it was, asked him to 
set her down at the corner of the Rue Droite, for she felt afraid of 
walking home alone along the beach. 

“Not at your own door, Misé Rose?” Casimir asked; “I don’t 
mind going out of my way to oblige any of Misé Médé’s relations.” 

“No,” Rose quickly replied, ‘‘ put me down where I told you.” 

Even the carrier could not help seeing that the young lady looked 
unhappy, and spoke in a sharp, nervous voice. He remembered what 
was already the talk of the town, namely, that the notary had publicly 
broken off his daughter’s marriage with the handsome Artémon Richer, 
and that Misé Rose had been crying her eyes out in consequence ; and 
as the honest fellow handed her out of his cabriolet, and watched her 
until she disappeared round the corner near her father’s house, he gave 
way to sundry inward expressions of disapprobation of the tyranny of 
parents and pity for Misé Méde’s niece. Everything that belonged to 
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the old lady was sacred in his eyes, and the poor carrier knew that 
Misé Rose was the very apple of her eye. 

In the course of that evening Madame Lescalle had made one more 
effort in behalf of her daughter, whose grief sat heavily on her heart. 
The Baron de Croixfond had left his card for M. Lescalle, and she 
jumped at the idea that since the Comte de Védelles had not disdained 
to connect himself with them, it was not at all improbable that 
M. Césaire might, after all, propose for Rose. 

“He is good looking—young Croixfond,” she said; “ Rose would 
like him much better, I am sure, than that stupid George de Védelles ” 
—she did not venture to say fada. “You have been too much in a 
hurry about this marriage, Toussaint.” 

“Nonsense, Virginie! You are so foolish about this sort of thing. 
Don’t you see that we should have been obliged to give fifty thousand 
francs with Rose if she had married the Baron’s son, whereas the 
De Védelles make settlements and do not care about her fortune. It 
is a wonderful piece of luck, I can tell you, and your daughter will 
think so too when she gets over all these school-girl fancies and becomes 
a sensible woman.” 

Rose was indeed so much under the influence of what her father 
called her school-girl fancies that she still cherished a lingering hope 
that her marriage would not take place. Misé Médé was the only 
person capable of influencing M. Lescalle’s actions, and she clung to 
the thought that by writing to her and leiting her know what was going 
on, she might yet escape her dreaded fate. Accordingly she sent a 
letter to her aunt, in which she implored her to come back as soon as 
possible and help her out of this hateful predicament. When this had 
been accomplished she felt quieter, and -offered no active opposition to 
her father’s projects. 

As to M. Lescalle, he hastened affairs as much as possible, and con- 
trived so effectually to expedite them, that a week after the conditions 
as to settlements had been agreed upon by the two fathers. M. le Curé 
of La Ciotat published, on Sunday after the Prone, the banns of 
marriage between M. le Baron George de Védelles and Mademoiselle 
Lescalle. 

The congregation was taken by surprise, and extreme was the 
excitement produced by this announcement. ‘The sudden rupture with 
the Richers and the news of this most unexpected marriage became, of 
course, a general and incessant subject of conversation in the town and 
in the neighbourhood. A party was immediately formed on the side 
of the Richers, which loudly attacked M. Lescalle, who was accused of 
sacrificing his daughter to his ambition and vanity. It was said that 
Rose was in love with Artémon Richer, but that her parents compelled 
her to marry that little idiotic Baron de Védelles. This gave rise to all 
sorts of exaggerated reports and inventions, which Rose’s pale and 
dejected countenance seemed to confirm. M. Artémon, though in- 
wardly conscious that at any rate the first part of the story had no 
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foundation, found it too soothing to his vanity not to encourage a belief 
in it. This generally accepted version of the state of the case enabled 
him to bear his disappointment with equanimity ; and the idea that he 
might maintain friendly relations with Madame George de Védelles 
after her marriage with a man she was sure to hate and despise, kept 
him from openly resenting the way in which her father had behaved to 
him. 

As to the Richer family, who were restrained by no such considera- 
tions, they were loud and bitter in their abuse of the notary. 

The Croixfonds, who had also been thrown over by M. Lescalle, 
vented their resentment by taking part with the Richers. It was curious 
to see how on this occasion the representatives in La Ciotat of a 
penurious aristocracy and of a wealthy democracy, were for the time 
being united by a sense of common wrongs. This momentary fusion 
of the two camps produced a somewhat formidable amount of hostility. 
M. Lescalle saw this very plainly, and did not like it at all. He hated 
a struggle. His character was peaceable as well as ambitious, and 
what he wanted was to carry his point without an open breach with 
anybody. The sensation produced by this marriage began to disquiet 
him, and he was particularly afraid of these drawing-room agitations 
reaching the ears and exciting the feelings of his electoral clients. 

He knew very well that the lower classes in town and country 
do not easily interest themselves in discussions of this sort, but that 
they are quite capable of being roused to it if they become loud 
and prolonged. The circumstances were imperative; there seemed 
but one thing to do, and that was to hurry on the immediate conclusion 
of the marriage. That once accomplished, discussions would be useless, 
and the subject soon dropped. 

With this view, he expedited all the necessary preliminaries and 
preparations, alleging as his reason an argument most powerful in 
the eyes of the Comte de Védelles and his eldest son, viz., the necessity 
of his going, without loss of time, on a round of visits to the voters in 
order to secure their support for Jacques de Védelles. 

When everything was ready, and then only, he wrote to Aunt Médé 
to urge her to come back. He had taken care in his letter not 
to inform her fully of the state of the case. When he announced 
to her Rose’s marriage, he spoke of his future son-in-law as the son 
of the Comte de Védelles, and poor Misé Médé never had any doubt 
but that it was Jacques who was going to marry her darling. 

The notary’s position had become desperate from the moment 
he had burnt his ships with regard to any other alliance than that with 
the Védelles, and he felt it impossible to stop at half measures, so 
he intercepted Rose’s appealing letter to her aunt, and reasoned himself 
into the belief that he was acting in the best way for his daughter's 
happiness and peace of mind. That the marriage must take place 
was a matter of course, and much the best thing that could happen 
to her. Therefore it would clearly be wrong not to prevent by every 
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means in his power the bad effects which Aunt Médé’s unreasoning 
tenderness and her exaggerated scruples, founded on idle, groundless 
reports, might produce in the girl’s mind. 

Not hearing from Rose herself, Misé Médé said to herself: “ The 
dear child is too full of her happiness, and too busy, I suppose, about 
her trousseau to write to her old aunt. Never mind, the sight of 
her sweet, bright face when we meet will tell me more than any letters 
can do.” 

It seemed as if fortuitous circumstances conspired to favour 
M. Lescalie’s schemes. One morning the Mayor of La Ciotat walked 
into his office. 

*“* My dear Lescalle,” he said, “ was it not on Thursday next that we 
were going to marry your daughter ?” 

“Yes, my dear sir; at ten o’clock on Thursday morning.” 

“Oh, I thought so; but I have come to ask if you would mind 
delaying it a little. The Prefect has written and invited me to stay 
with him for two days. He wants to speak to me on some important 
business, but I shall be home again on Saturday evening.” 

“Then that would put off the marriage to the following Monday ?” 

“Ves.” 

This did not at all suit M. Lescalle’s views. To wait till Monday 
was to leave Misé Médé¢, who was to arrive on Wednesday night, 
the eve of the day fixed for the civil marriage, for four days longer 
to cry with and over Rose, and perhaps stir her up to resistance. That 
would never do. 

Suddenly a bright thought struck the notary’s mind. 

“When do you go?” he asked the Mayor. 

“ Wednesday evening.” 

“Then, how would it be if, instead of postponing the marriage, 
we were to fix on Wednesday, instead of Thursday, morning for the 
ceremony at the Mairie. Would that be inconvenient to you ?” 

“‘ Not in the least.” 

“You can arrange for Wednesday ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well, then, I think we shall settle upon that. I shall go at once 
and arrange it with M. de Védelles.” 

“How will it be about Mdlle. Médé’s arrival? Can you get her 
here in time ?” 

“Oh, I daresay she will be here before Wednesday ; we can write 
to her, you know; but if by any chance she did not come in time 
for your part of the business, M. le Maire, she would be present at 
the religious function, which will take place on Thursday. That, you 
know, is the chief thing in my Aunt Médé’s eyes.” 

This change of days ensured the desired object. Aunt Médé would 
not arrive before Rose’s fate was fixed, and this was a great relief 
to M. Lescalle. 

Misé Médé had been rather surprised that such short notice had 
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been given her of the day of the marriage. She had only been left just 
time to arrive in time. Her old relative had been getting better for the 
last fortnight. She took an affectionate leave of him, and then, with a 
heart as light as a young girl’s, she began her homeward journey, full of 
ioy at the idea of Rose’s happiness. As she travelled from Manosque 
to Marseilles, and then to La Ciotat, the most delightful illusions 
occupied her mind. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CIVIL MARRIAGE. 


“Few are the words which, once read over, totally change our existence 
and fix our fate in life for ever.” ! 

This was written by an English authoress fifty years ago, when the 
Anglican service was the only valid form of marriage for all persons in 
this country, whatever might be their own religion. But simpler and 
yet more dry is the purely civil ceremony which in France seals, in the 
eye of the law, the contract linking together for ever two human 
destinies. It seems so easy to write one’s name at the bottom of the 
page of a Register, and to give a monosyllabic answer to the question 
put to one by a gentleman in black, after reading aloud a string of 
official sentences. 

The only valid part of the great act called marriage which the law 
takes cognisance of, is now nothing more than a simple formality. Oh, 
if young people thought more of what they were doing, if they con- 
sidered the irrevocable nature of those easily uttered words, of that 
signature so slightly given, would they not oftener hesitate in following 
the impulses of their own impetuous self-will, or yielding too easily to 
the persuasions of others? would they not be more afraid of rushing, 
without prayer, without reason, without guidance, into an indissoluble 
union, the holiest of earthly vocations when sanctified by religion, the 
dreariest of bondages when unblest by human love and unsustained by 
the grace of the sacrament? 

But youth is thoughtless, it attaches little importance to its own 
acts, it is prone to hope blindly, and hope makes it careless. The 
only undying recollections connected with the marriage ceremony, our 
French authoress says, are those of the religious service which con- 
secrates it. “ Who,” shesasks, “remembers the Mairie where they signed 
their names? Who ever forgets the altar where they received the 
blessing of the priest ?” 

Whatever may have been the inward struggles or secret despondency 
of George de Védelles and Rose Lescalle, they made no remark and 
offered no opposition when their respective parents informed them of 
the day fixed upon for their marriage. 

As to Rose, she had been hourly expecting to hear from her Aunt 
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Médé, whose continued and unaccountable silence was a perfect mystery 
to her. On the eve of the day fixed upon for the marriage, M. Lescalle 
called his daughter into his study. “ Here is a letter for you, Rosette,” 
he said; “a letter from your Aunt Médé.” Rose made a joyful 
exclamation, eagerly took the letter, and carried it to her own room, 
opened it with a beating heart, and read as follows— 


Manosque, Sunday. 


My beloved Rosette,—I am delighted to hear of your marriage with 
M. de Védelles. His mother is so good that I am sure her son must be 
good too, and if he is not yet everything we could wish in one respect, 
I feel sure that time and your influence will work a great change in him. 

I shall arrive at La Ciotat early on Thursday morning. You can reckon 
upon me, my darling. Your old aunt will be near you at that happy and 
important moment, dear Rosette, and join her earnest prayers for your 
happiness to the blessing of the Church. A revoir soon, my dear child. 

I remain your affectionate aunt, 
MEDE LESCALLE. 


This, then, was the final blow to Rose’s hopes! This the answer 
to her impassioned pleadings. Aunt Médé actually rejoiced at her 
marriage, and satisfied herself with hopes of a change in the one respect 
in which it did not seem to her completely satisfactory. “Time and 
my influence!” Rose ejaculated with bitterness. ‘‘ Will they change a 
fool into a sensible man !” 

But this last disappointment, if severe, entirely deprived her of all 
energy. She saw no option but to submit with a dull, sad resignation. 

On Wednesday morning the Comte de Védelles’ carriage, driven by 
a coachman in full livery, passed through the streets of La Ciotat, and 
attracted to their doors all the inhabitants of the little town. It stopped 
before the door of the Mairie, and all the family got out, Jacques first, 
in his best looks, smiling and gracious, and then George, pale and 
pensive, but without any of that feverish agitation he had shown during 
the previous weeks. Whether from indifference, or from self-command, 
nothing could be more simple and dignified than his manner. Every 
one was surprised. Those who did not know him had expected to see 
quite a different sort of person, and even his relatives were astonished 
at his composure. 

The Lescalle family arrived shortly afterwards. Madame Lescalle 
did not attempt to conceal her self-complacent feelings. Her eyes 
glanced with a triumphant expression round the room. The notary 
tried to assume a commanding appearance. Rose, though her eyes 
were red, behaved very well. Her mother had told her of the report 
in the town, that she was breaking her heart for Artémon Richer, and 
this had put her on her mettle. She was resolved that nothing in her 
looks or manner should countenance this supposition. 

Then M. le Maire came in, and stood behind the long table covered 
with green cloth, which with some wooden benches and two wicker 
arm-chairs, furnished the room. Wearing his red official scarf round his 
thin figure, and with the bust of King Louis Philippe, in white plaster, 
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forming a background to his mild and intelligent countenance, he 
proceeded to perform the ceremony. 

All those concerned in it felt at that moment a sort of uneasiness, 
and a rather troublesome sense of having taken upon themselves a 
serious responsibility. . George and Rose, though the saddest of the 
party, were probably more peaceful at heart than their relatives. They 
were acting under obedience, and their consciences did not reproach 
them. 

Madame de Védelles was pale and nervous; it so happened 
that a minor cause of anxiety, but one which involved considerable 
embarrassment, was preoccupying her mind, and—such is human nature 
—somewhat taking off her thoughts from the solemn considerations of 
the moment. 

It had been arranged that the Lescalle family should spend the rest 
of the day at La Pinéde, and that on the morrow, after the religious 
ceremony, M. and Madame de Védelles and Jacques, who had business 
to do in Paris which had been delayed on account of the wedding, 
would take this opportunity of going there, and leave the chateau to 
the young couple for their honeymoon, returning in time for the 
business of the election. 

But that very morning the doctor, who had been sent for to see a 
housemaid who had been ailing for some days, had declared that she 
had the scarlet fever, and gave the startling intelligence that the 
gardener’s children were all laid up with it. This had occurred just 
as the Count and Countess were dressing and the carriage was at the 
door. George had had the scarlet fever, so on his account there was 
no great fear, though even in that case it would scarcely have been 
prudent to remain in the house, but for Rose to go there was clearly 
impossible. 

To put off the marriage at the last moment was, under the circum- 
stances, equally out of the question, and where to send the young 
people the next day sadly puzzled Madame de Védelles. She drew 
Madame Lescalle aside as soon as the ceremony was over, and looked 
so miserable that had it been before instead of after the irrevocable act 
had been performed, that lady would have been greatly alarmed. When 
the state of the case was made known to her, she of course declared 
that Rose, not having had the scarlet fever, could not go near La 
Pinéde, and for a moment she paused and reflected, and looked as 
distressed as the Countess. But suddenly, to the inexpressible relief of 
both, she exclaimed— 

“We have a little pavi//on a few miles off in the mountains, called 
Belbousquet, rather a pretty sort of a villa. Why should not the young 
couple take up their abode there ?” 

“ By all means,” Madame de Védelles replied, brightening up. And 
after some conversation with the Count and M. Lescalle, and, for form’s 
sake, with George and Rose, the matter was so arranged. 

The sick housemaid had been secluded from the rest of the house- 
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hold, and no danger was feared for the de Védelles in returning, for one 
night, to the chateau. But as Rose was not to go there, it was decided 
that the afternoon should be spent at the Capucins instead, and pro- 
visions for a cold dinner were hastily sent there. This was a very trying 
arrangement to Rose. ‘The sight of the home of her happy childhood, 
the rooms and the gardens where she had played as a little girl at her 
old Aunt Médé’s feet, seemed to revive all the sharpness of her sorrow, 
and she had the greatest possible trouble not to break down. 

The hours spent there would have been more tedious but for 
Jacques’ unceasing lively talk. It was a relief to every one to smile at 
his playful sallies. His vanity, which had suffered from Denise’s refusal, 
was soothed, his prospects for the election as good as sure. Madame 
Lescalle not so bad after all, though she was very vulgar, and Rose, as 
sister-in-law, not to be at all ashamed of. So he was really in very high 
spirits, and showed off to great advantage. 

The de Védelles were in admiration of Misé Médé’s house, of her 
picturesque garden, of the lovely view. 

“How I wish my sister had been here,” M. Lescalle said, ‘‘to do, 
herself, the honours of her dear Capucins.” 

This wish was too much for Rose to hear unmoved. She rushed 
out of the drawing-room upon the terrace, and burst into tears. 

“‘Why don’t you go and talk to your wife a little, M. le Baron,” 
Madame Lescalle said to George, who was turning over Misé Médeé’s 
books. “You ought to make yourself agreeable to her, and pay her 
a few compliments. Young ladies like that sort of thing, you know.” 

George took no notice of the suggestion, but when Madame Lescalle 
was called away by her husband to discuss some question relative to 
the amount of furniture at Belbousquet, he rose, went out on the terrace, 
and slowly walked to the place where Rose was sitting. She did not 
notice his approach till he was close to her. When she looked up and 
saw him her countenance changed, she started back with an expression 
of intense fear and aversion. He saw it, fixed his eyes on her for a 
moment, and then turned away in silence. Shortly afterwards the 
party broke up. 

As they were standing at the door Madame Lescalle called her 
daughter “ Madame la Baronne,” and made some allusion to her having 
soon a carriage of her own. George heard her, and again he smiled in 
the same faint and unconscious manner as he had done when his father 
had explained the connection between his brother's election and his 
own marriage. Rose, who had not heard what her mother had said, 
noticed that strange, and to her, unmeaning smile, and her heart sank 
within her. As the carriage drove off she murmured to herself, “‘ Married ! 

and to whom?” 


NoTE.—‘‘The Notary’s Daughter” is an imitation, and partly a translation, of 
**Un Mariage en Provence,” by Madame Léonie Donnet, who has most kindly sanc- 
tioned this adaptation of her work. 
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PART IV.—ITS TRIUMPH THROUGH FOREIGN INTERVENTION. 
THE Greek Revolution comprised all the elements of a stern 
yet exciting drama of real life. The narrow compass within 
which it was fought out keeps its scenes and leading events 
clearly before the eye. Its ever varying successes and defeats 
were gathered round one or two particular spots, making Nava- 
rino, Tripolitza, Athens, and Missolonghi, each in turn a type 
and epitome of the history of the whole struggle. The bright 
day of its successes had already set amongst dark and ominous 
clouds, when the fresh campaign of 1825 contributed only a 
deeper gloom to the horizon, in a complete reversal of the 
position between the two hostile camps. No real change of 
scene is needed; the remaining history of the struggle for life 
and freedom takes us once more to Navarino, Missolonghi, 
Athens, and then back to Navarino, where at one sudden blow 
foreign intervention virtually set Greece free, close to the spot 
where the first blow in the cause of that freedom had been 
struck, but also where Ibrahim Pasha had first arrested its 
success in mid career. Our last article left him on the way 
thither. When he had quitted Alexandria with fifty sail he 
made a vow that he would not put his foot on shore except 
to land in Greece. He fulfilled his vow when he disembarked 
at Modon on the 24th of February, 1825. 

Navarino would evidently be the first point of his attack ; and 
a small amount of trouble and of money, expended within the 
measured succession of full six months, might have easily pre- 
pared it for a long resistance. But now that Ibrahim Pasha is 
rapidly advancing towards it, Conduriottis, the new President of 
Greece, might have been seen issuing, on the 28th of March, 
from the gate of Nauplia, in the opposite extremity of the 
Morea, mounted on a richly caparisoned horse, which, we are 
told, “he hung over as if he had been a sack of hay, supported 
by grooms, and followed by a long retinue of secretaries, guards, 
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grooms, and pipe-bearers.” Cannon upon the ramparts, batteries 
on the shore, and guns from the ships pealed out an empty, and 
in truth derisive salutation. Mavrocordato smiling pleasure on 
his right, and the old Hydriot sea-captain, Skourti, now playing 
the lieutenant-general of the Greek army on his left hand, well 
filled in the picture. But if to it we add a following, not of 
the 30,000 men, for which imagined number pay had been levied 
for months, but of only 10,000 untrained soldiers, whose faces 
were turned even then not towards Navarino, but towards 
Patras, we have before us a sad proof of the state of imbecility 
into which the Government had sunk. When Tripolitza was 
reached, the unexpected news from Navarino caused a panic. 
It was painfully evident that the defenders of Greece ought to 
hasten to the point of danger, so their commander-in-chief 
moved cautiously in that direction, then lingered at Kalamata, 
where the 7¢ Deum of thanksgiving for their first victory had 
once been sung so rapturously, and finally returned to Tripolitza 
without ever seeing the enemy. While the Greek troops, tricked 
out in gaudy colours and weapons glittering with ornament as 
for a pageant, were thus turning their backs, the army of 
Ibrahim Pasha, in dress as plain as its weapons were simple, 
took the field with determination. Formed after European 
models, its discipline, order, and watchfulness were complete ; 
and the well-appointed artillery and material were rapidly moved 
up into position before Navarino. The plan of Ibrahim was to 
begin with the simultaneous siege of the town itself and of the 
old castle on the ruins of Pylos, six miles distant, the two 
places containing garrisons of sixteen hundred and of eight 
hundred men respectively. After disembarking four thousand 
foot and four hundred horse, he sent back his ships to Crete 
for reinforcements, and on the 2Ist of March he landed seven 
thousand fresh troops, sitting down before Navarino with twelve 
thousand men in all. A Greek force composed of armatoli, 
Moreots, and a band of Suliots, was posted under command of 
the veteran chief Karatassos, between Navarino and Modon, 
whence the Egyptian Pasha drew his supplies. As Ibrahim 
was too shrewd to allow them to remain in peace, he attacked 
them at once with four thousand infantry and five hundred 
horse. At first the Greeks made a stout resistance ; but when 
the Pasha charged down upon them at the head of a thousand 
men with fixed bayonets, the unexpected shock drove them 
from their ground, and they fled in wild confusion, casting right 
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and left their glittering arms, and settling for ever the question 
between Greek irregulars and the disciplined battalions of the 
Egyptians. 

This easy success induced the Pasha to try and carry Nava- 
rino by escalade, but a very decided repulse obliged him to 
continue the siege in regular form. To do this]he must get 
possession of the island of Sphacteria, for it lay right across the 
Bay of Navarino, and almost connected the two points which he 
was besieging. The well-timed arrival of an Egyptian fleet of 
ninety ships on the Ist of May, secured him a naval force five 
times superior to the seventeen war sloops of Miaulis. He 
both surrounded Sphacteria and also drew out a barrier of fifty 
sail, which kept the Greek vessels effectually at a distance, and 
cut off all hope of injuring him by their fire-ships. We may be 
sure that Greek heroism on the little island would do its best 
even against such fearful odds. Yet this key to Navarino had 
been too long left undefended. Mavrocordato was, however, a 
finer character in every way than Conduriottis, and when the 
latter fled from Messenia Prince Alexander proceeded to the 
scene of danger. In conjunction with Psamados, captain of the 
Mars, he conveyed into the island, at the only spot which was 
accessible on the west, first three and afterwards four eighteen 
pounders, intended by the Government for the siege of Patras. 
These were placed on batteries and manned by a small handful 
of soldiers. Three thousand troops put out from Modon to 
open their cannonade on the doomed defenders. . Psamados 
was another Botzaris, brave, faithful, intelligent, and a zealous 
patriot. But again Arab regulars with fixed bayonets carried 
all before them ; three hundred and fifty Greeks were slain, and 
two hundred taken prisoners. Mavrocordato made good his 
escape on the brig that belonged to Psamados, but brought the 
sad tidings to his crew that their noble-hearted captain, who 
refused to leave the post assigned him, had last been seen as he 
lay wounded on the beach, waving his cap with one hand to urge 
on his men, and with the other brandishing his scimitar defiantly 
against the enemy. Almost incredible was the escape of the 
brig which carried the Prince. Isolated from all the rest, 
without its captain and with but half its crew, it fought its way 
with only eighteen guns through the enemy’s barrier of fifty 
sail, mounting fifteen hundred. Deaf to every summons to sur- 
render, beneath the flag of the Cross the crew skilfully steered 
their way through forests of lofty masts, until, counting only two 
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men fewer, they bore to Hydra the heavy burden of their news, 
too sure a presage of the fall of Navarino. It took but three 
days after the conquest of Sphacteria to bring Pylos to terms of 
capitulation. This time, as Ibrahim Pasha was neither a Turkish 
capitan, nor a Klephtic chieftain, nor a Greek primate, the 
vanquished departed from Pylos free and untouched. The 
shameless commander of Navarino had sullied the deck of the 
Mars by flying on it from his post of honour and of duty, and 
the feebly defended town soon capitulated. The Pasha offered 
them honourable terms, and in order to facilitate his future 
conquests held out every inducement to his prisoners to enter 
his service ; but, with the honourable and patriotic class to whom 
this offer was made, it was an insult rather than a bribe. Yet 
we may hope they learnt an instructive lesson from his humanity 
and civilized forbearance when, between lines of friendly 
bayonets, they marched down to neutral vessels, unarmed, yet 
safe, though the survivors of possibly their own former victims 
raged around them thirsting for their blood. 

Causes, now grown so familiar as to require no repetition here, 
made the naval squadron of the Greeks not only too late, but 
too insignificant in size to do any real service when it did come. 

Yet it is a pleasure to record that one man at least, Miaulis, was 
still bold and watchful, and true to his former prestige. Keeping 
the enemy in check with one part of his squadron, by help of 
the other he pushed forward six fire-ships, grouped together, into 
the midst of such Egyptian vessels as still remained quietly 
anchored in the roads of Modom His effort was crowned with 
full success. The Asia, a double-banked ship of fifty-four guns, 
three sloops of war, and seven transports, were completely 
destroyed, and a magazine of provisions was burnt down on 
land. The burning vessels drifted into the harbour, and but for 
an accident aiding the utmost exertions of the different com- 
manders, the whole fleet would have suffered. Again, however, 
Ibrahim was too unlike a mere Turkish admiral to exaggerate 
the real extent of his disaster, and could not have read in it the 
omen which darkened the future. As it was, he delayed not 
one day more than necessary at Navarino, but sent forward two 
columns into the heart of the country in the direction of Arcadia, 
taking the command of one of these himself. When Navarino 

fell, the Roumeliot armatoli, hearing of the invasion of Western 

Greece by Reshid Pasha, deserted the Morea in a body and left 

the Government without any force on which it could depend. 
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No choice therefore remained but to restore Kolokotroni to his 
former post as general-in-chief, a step which unfortunately re- 
stored him, at the same time, to some of his old bad practices. 
One good effect, however, ensued, for it was the means of 
bringing about a reconciliation, for the time being, between the 
primates and the different leaders, and thus of raising a more 
respectable army. Nothing, however, could keep long in check 
the determined and impetuous career of the son of Mehemet 
Ali. While one division of his troops, finding no opposition 
made easy work of ravaging the country and sacking Arcadia, 
he himself, though obstructed for a moment by a gallant resist- 
ance of the Greeks at Maniaki, turned eastward towards Nisi 
and Kalamata, moving onwards to Tripolitza and Nauplia. 
Kolokotroni, at the head of seven thousand mountaineers, tried 
in vain to stop him. Ibrahim turned the flank of a detachment 
of a thousand men, whom the Klephtic chief had placed in a 
bad position at Poliani behind the Taygetus, and after taking 
the place itself, drove the main body of the army in flight to 
Karitena. Within a short time he was at Tripolitza, and found 
it empty of either garrison or inhabitants, but very conveniently 
stored with provisions for his troops, now thinned by famine and 
sickness. Re-invigorated, he took the straight road for Argos 
and Nauplia, a place made unhappy by constant surprises. 
Though his unexpected appearance filled Nauplia with alarm, 
he met there with a second decided check. The mills of Lerna 
were bravely defended against him, and he retired for the night 
to Argos, whence he returned to Tripolitza on the 29th of June 
to reinforce his army. 

Finding his enemy so near, Kolokotroni began to meditate 
another attack upon him, at which moment Ibrahim Pasha 
characteristically took the initiative, and after driving the Greeks 
towards the plain of Arcadia, he seized upon the mills of Piana, 
since he had missed those at Lerna, and planted soldiers at many 
available points amongst the mountains, so as to make his posi- 
tion at Tripolitza doubly strong. The Greeks, whose leaders 
committed every possible blunder, must have felt themselves 
helpless before one whose ceaseless activity never betrayed him 
into one act of rashness, or even of imprudence. On the 8th of 
August he had dashed southwards, and forced both Ypsilanti 
and Mavromichales from Vervena; then, strongly garrisoning 
Leondari, he was back in Modon by the 13th of the month. 
Like a scourge he struck out again eastward without a moment's 
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pause, marching rapidly towards Monembasia, and repeating as 
he went along the former policy of the Greeks in the widespread 
devastation of the country, as effective an act of extermination 
as the more savage butcheries perpetrated by the Turks. 
Another raid into Arcadia terminated the campaign of 1825 
in the Morea, showing how completely Southern Greece was 
at the mercy of the Egyptian Pasha, and disclosing the designs 
of the Sultan, at whose instigation these depredations were 
carried out. Mahmoud must have felt doubly anxious to 
employ so useful an ally in the further subjugation of the con- 
tinent ; Ibrahim therefore received orders to proceed northward 
and cooperate with Reshid Pasha, then engaged in the siege of 
Missolonghi, whither we must now follow him. 

As the alternate failures and successes of the Greeks at 
Navarino made that fortress a type of the external vicissitudes 
of their cause, so each fresh struggle round the walls of Misso- 
longhi made its fate especially characteristic of those interior 
moral and political influences which caused that chequered 
career. Missolonghi was defended by a garrison of truest 
heroes, the manner of its defence is a rare event indeed in 
the history of the world. Their patriotism deserves not only 
our tenderest sympathy, but our most intense admiration, women 
and children seem to have shared in it as nobly as the hardiest 
veteran. As regards the people, the closing history of the 
struggle purges their character from the stain left by the 
early acts of cruelty instigated by their leaders; and the more 
desperate their cause became, the more worthy did they prove 
themselves of having able and faithful leaders, and of a happy 
and triumphant issue to their personal struggle for indepen- 
dence. It is, alas, equally true that this siege brings out in 
darker and deeper contrast than ever the helpless ignorance 
and inertness of the members of the Government, who refused 
to see that the fall of Missolonghi involved the ruin of the 
Greek cause; while the spirit of anarchy was too prevalent to 
show them either the respect or obedience which they little 
deserved, even if they had seen it or taken any measures to 
prevent it. Again, the sad fate of Missolonghi stamps eternal 
disgrace on the culpable inefficiency of the military chiefs. 
Northern Greece was filled with numerous bodies of armatoli, 
so that vigorous and combined action could soon have relieved 
the town, and have cut off the Pasha’s supplies from Arta and 
Jannina; but their leaders had grown more treacherous than 
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ever, and no attempt was made to save the lives of men whose 
example failed to waken either shame or sympathy in their 
breasts. 

Reshid Pasha, Governor of Jannina, combined popular 
manners with rare abilities and a well tempered firmness of 
character. Idleness and indifference had left open for his free 
passage the pass of Makrinoros, though it was the northern 
inlet into Acarnania. On the 29th April, 1825, he opened his first 
parallel against Missolonghi, at the distance of six hundred 
paces from its eastern wall. We are surprised to find that the 
army of Reshid never exceeded ten thousand troops, besides 
three thousand pioneers and camp followers. This small body 
was further diminished by his having to employ four thousand 
men in keeping open his connection with Arta and Previsa in 
the north, and with Lepanto and Patras nearer hand. While 
his own position was one of considerable danger and difficulty, 
the besieged fortress was in a good state of defence, and its 
defences both natural and artificial were of a peculiar character. 
Built on the edge of a marshy plain, bounded by the hill of 
Zygos, the town was protected towards the sea by shallow 
lagoons extending for ten miles along the coast, and five miles 
broad, navigable only, like those at Venice, for flat-bottomed 
boats. An earthen rampart of two thousand three hundred 
yards in length, partly faced with masonry and flanked by two 
bastions near the centre, stretched from the waters of the 
lagoon across the promontory on which the town was built. 
Where it joined the lagoon to the west it was protected by a 
battery on the islet of Marmaro. Reshid Pasha was in want 
of artillery, and several weeks had elapsed before the attack 
was taken up in earnest. On the 10th of June seven Greek 
vessels brought considerable supplies of provisions and ammu- 
nition to the besieged, encouraging them still more by the news 
that Miaulis was approaching with a large fleet. Confident of 
ultimate success the garrison made several vigorous sorties, in 
one of which they captured seven standards. How great must 
have been the [dismay of the besieged when on the 1oth of 
July they perceived, not their own promised fleet, but the 
Turkish squadron of the Capitan Pasha bringing five thousand 
men andj great stores of siege equipage to strengthen the 
hands of their blockaders. In proof whereof two furious assaults 
did fresh injury to their fortifications, but could not even shake 
that constancy which at once rejected fresh offers of capitulation. 
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At length the Greek fleet, consisting of forty sail under 
Miaulis, hove in sight and, rivalling the brave spirit of the 
garrison, advanced boldly to do battle with the Turkish 
squadron, launching as usual their fire-ships against the Capitan’s 
vessel. Though not prevented by any sudden panic from 
manceuvring his vessel so as to escape the dreaded fire-ships, 
yet Khosref held prudence to be the better part of valour, and 
declining a second encounter under plea of joining the Egyptian 
fleet, he made all haste to reach the port of Alexandria. Foiled 
of this enemy Miaulis sent his launches well manned into the 
lagoon, where after capturing five flat-bottomed boats and driving 
Yussuf Pasha himself on shore, they obtained command of the 
whole expanse of water. A sally was at the same time made 
from the town which carried back a prize of arms, standards, 
and some hundred prisoners. The dearth of provisions, ammu- 
nition, and money, now threatening him both with disease and 
famine, induced Reshid Pasha to change his plan of attack, and 
fall back on a very ancient and simple contrivance. He began 
to construct a vast mound of earth outside the Franklin bastion ; 
and, as no efforts of the defenders could arrest its progress, it 
was not long in reaching and greatly overtopping the ramparts, 
assuming the gigantic proportions of one hundred and sixty 
yards in length, by nearly twelve yards of breadth at its base. 
From the summit of this erection the Turks fired down upon 
and dislodged the few Greeks left in the bastion, but on 
descending found they had made an empty acquisition. The 
bastion thus stormed had been completely severed from the 
town, and counter batteries having been erected so as to 
command it in turn, the besieged now. became the assailants. 
Learning that the Turks were sinking three mines and threa- 
tened to blow up their inner retrenchments, they prepared for 
a desperate assault upon the battery won from them. After 
a long and bloody contest, in which the point was seven times 
taken and retaken, it finally remained in the hands of the 
Christians, who, the moment that this lost ground was recovered, 
organized an attack against the mound itself. With this view 
they had obtained, by the 21st of September, exact knowledge 
as to the position of the enemy’s trenches, and a grand charge 
was made with the utmost fury on several points of the Turkish 
lines at once. The works that protected the head of the mound 
were first carried, next the part overlooking their walls was 
breached, and their further efforts being seconded by heavy 
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showers of rain that washed away large portions of what 
remained, it became impossible for Reshid to repair the many 
damages inflicted. 

Notwithstanding all their risks and labours the lion-hearted 
garrison must have felt elated when they looked down on the now 
unavoidable inactivity of Reshid Pasha, and at the same time 
over a wide expanse of sea perfectly free from all hostile sail. 
They still numbered four thousand five hundred men, while the 
besiegers could count only three thousand. But they had to 
deal not merely with the man of iron will and undaunted soul 
who could even now return their glance with equal defiance, 
but with that resolute and implacable Sultan who, from a 
far distance, saw what their own leaders close at hand could 
not see, that their destruction would be the probable termi- 
nation of the prolonged rebellion, and might possibly be 
necessary to the safety of his own throne. On the 18th of 
November the sea-board view was dotted with the ships of 
the Ottoman, not those of the Greek fleet; and when once 
more the Greek Cross fluttered in the breeze beyond the 
lagoons, it had again come too late, for Reshid had already 
received from his fleet the supplies which saved his army from 
starvation, and the ammunition which no longer kept his. guns 
silent, nor left his mortars to speak with stones instead of shells. 
Though late, Miaulis however was there, and from him came 
supplies, notwithstanding the blockade; but after a few slight 
encounters with the enemy’s ships, he sailed away again for 
Hydra, and left the Turkish fleet at Patras in possession of 
the sea. It was not a cheering prospect for the Greeks to 
have before them the Gulf of Patras covered with Mussulman 
ensigns, and to know that they might expect at any moment 
the attack of the now combined forces of Turkey and Egypt. 
They stood in need of all their courage, for they had a more 
terrible enemy than even Reshid Pasha, in the Conqueror of 
the Morea, who had passed upward from Navarino to Patras, 
encountering no opposition by the way, but appropriating most 
useful stores of grain left undefended for him to take. 

Just as the combined strength, gathered round the doomed 
city, was leisurely and cautiously preparing for a last decisive 
blow, the Greek Government woke up at last to a sense of the 
exigences of the position as affecting its own cause. With 
its usual want of principle and inability to take a really practical 
step, it tried in vain to raise a little money by the dishonest 
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sale of land, already heavily burdened. Here, again, individual 
patriotism came forward to make a noble personal sacrifice, 
and raised a sum sufficient to man and equip twenty Hydriot 
and four Ipsariot ships. These, reinforced by three brigs 
from Spezzia, carried in safety to the beleaguered town pro- 
visions and ammunition for two months; then sailed back 
again, lest they might have to serve for one day longer than 
the month for which they had been paid in advance. Three 
weeks after the departure of such friends as these, the foe, 
true to its name, opened fire on the 25th of February, 1826, 
from batteries mounting forty pieces of artillery. But the 
gallant defence made for three successive days taught Ibrahim 
Pasha that his attack, to be successful, must be directed from 
the sea as well as from land. The fort at the entrance of the 
lagoon was stormed and taken on the 9th of March; on the 
13th, Anatolikon surrendered, stipulating only for the lives 
of its garrison. This suggested that once more capitulation 
might be offered to Missolonghi, but it was rejected with 
disdain; and when, by the fiction of a supposed acceptance 
of the offer, it was attempted to draw from the garrison a 
reluctant consent, their reply was noble, though reckless in its 
sacrifice of life: “They were determined to defend their town 
to the last drop of their blood; and if the Pashas wanted their 
arms they must come to take them ; finally, they remitted the 
issue of their combat to the will of God.” 

It is a painfui pleasure to record the last, yet most gallant 
success of all achieved in a siege of twelve months’ duration. The 
small islet to the north-east of Missolonghi was defended by 
only one hundred and fifty men, who were protected by a 
low rampart of earth from the artillery of their assailants. 
On the 6th of April the Albanians began the attack, and 
on account of the unusual shallowness of the water, they were 
compelled to wade forward through the deep mud. As they 
approached, the Greeks rose on their knees and from behind 
their parapet poured forth a murderous volley. The Albanian 
officers, owing to their position when directing their men, were a 
conspicuous mark to aim at, and were shot down in numbers. 
A similar result followed when regular troops were substituted 
for the Albanians. A second and a third time the charge 
and the repulse were repeated. Before ultimate success was 
despaired of, five hundred Mussulmans were killed or wounded 
by one hundred and fifty Greek marksmen. With striking 
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fidelity to a former promise, but with an ill-success that sounded 
the knell of all further hope, Miaulis tried to hold some 
communication with the besieged, but he was driven out to 
sea and obliged to abandon Missolonghi to its fate, with barely 
rations enough for’ two days. After these, first came the 
revolting expedients for maintaining life which the Turks had 
devised at Monembasia ; the subsequent stage was one of utter 
starvation. Even then a heroism of endurance, which well-nigh 
redeems the character of the whole fight for independence, in 
answers that came from the lips of women and children refused 
to capitulate. It was resolved instead that the population 
should attempt in one large body to force a passage through 
the Turkish lines, a general evacuation which, at a slightly 
earlier period, might have been effected with little or no opposi- 
tion. A census held still gave their numbers as three thousand 
men able to bear arms, one thousand who were too weak to 
use them, and five thousand women and children; of which 
number two thousand were incapable of joining in the sortie. 

The 22nd of April was chosen for this desperate enterprize. 
Most of the women assumed male attire, carrying pistols and 
daggers in their girdles; such of the boys as were strong 
enough bore weapons and loaded pistols. The gunners were 
ordered to spike and overturn their guns before leaving the 
ramparts; bridges were thrown across the intervening ditch, 
and breaches were opened in the walls for the whole garrison 
and the bulk of the inhabitants to pass through in three 
divisions. All being ready by nine o'clock, a thousand soldiers 
crossed and ranged themselves along a covered way. But even 
Missolonghi had held within it a traitor, who, unsoftened by the 
sights of misery around him, had deserted to the enemy and 
informed the Turkish commander of the intended sortie. The 
stir necessarily attendant on the movements of so large a 
number in the stillness of the night, could not fail to carry to 
watchful ears quick intelligence of the precise spot where the 
crowds were assembling. On this spot a terrific fire was opened, 
killing and wounding many. For an hour the garrison lay 
prostrate in the dark under this galling fire till the united 
mass of the people began to cross the moat, then profiting 
by a sudden irradiance of the moon, they sprang forward with 
loud shouts and rushed sword in hand on the Turks. The 
shock of this onset was at first irresistible, a wide opening was 
effected in the besiegers’ lines, through which the helpless 
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multitude began to pour, struggling forward to gain separate 
roads with the hope of uniting again on the slopes of Zygos. 
One portion of the citizens, in danger no doubt of being forced 
into the water, raised a cry of fear, at which many fled back 
panic-stricken into the town, driving before them the rear of 
the military escort. The besiegers followed them in crowds 
and commenced a general massacre of all found within the 
walls, during which two different magazines were fired by 
Greeks at the sacrifice of their own lives, along with several 
hundreds of the Turks. In front, the three leading divisions 
by the mere force of numbers bore down all opposition before 
them, and passed through a labyrinth of trenches, dykes, and 
ditches with wonderfully little loss. Nothing, however, could 
deliver them from one result of the information so treacherously 
conveyed. The two Pashas had sent bodies of cavalry to lie 
in ambuscade along the roads which they were told the fugi- 
tives would take. Surprised by these the ranks already strag- 
gling in their flight were rapidly broken up and thinned, and 
when the steep slopes of Zygos were at length gained, where 
the Turkish horsemen could only follow them with difficulty, 
not one man was to be seen of the fifteen hundred armatoli 
whose support had been promised them at this spot. Dissensions 
and improvidence had converted the fifteen hundred into fifty 
men unprepared for their arrival, and had reduced the promised 
supplies to a minimum quantity. Death at the hands of an 
Albanian detachment awaited them instead, and inflicted on 
them heavier losses than all the difficulties of their sortie had 
cost them. Thus with a heartless and reckless infatuation the 
true strength of Greece was frittered away, and the lives of 
her most heroic children sacrificed, as a possession of but little 
value. The women and children, whose endurance made Misso- 
longhi famous, were taken easy prisoners, after dragging their 
wearied and emaciated bodies as far as Platanos amongst the 
mountains ; whilst the small residue of a garrison, worthier of 
Greece than all her pretended deliverers put together, made 
their way slowly towards Salona in the Gulf of Corinth by 
the end of May, along with, strange to say, as many as two 
hundred girls and young children of both sexes. A few in 
addition to these managed to reach villages in AEtolia, or waded 
through the lagoon, and so escaped to the islands of Pelata and 
Karamos off the coast of Epirus. 

After the conquest of Missolonghi, the fleets of Turkey and 
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Egypt returned to Constantinople and Alexandria. Ibrahim 
Pasha again passed southward through the Morea, and from 
Tripolitza as his head-quarters spread destruction both of life 
and property in every direction. Reshid Pasha remained at 
Missolonghi, and re-established in great measure the influence 
of the Sultan throughout Western Greece. This done he 
proceeded eastward, and finally entered Attica towards the 
autumn of 1826. Arriving from Thebes, he established himself 
at Patissia, and straightway commenced a fresh act of the 
drama in the siege of Athens. As a preparatory step, he 
completely routed four thousand armatoli concentrated at 
Eleusis, and on the night of the 14th of August he stormed 
the city and drove the citizens into the Acropolis, which the 
Albanian Captain, Ghouras, had garrisoned with mercenaries 
simply for his own ends and purposes. Beneath the walls of 
Athens the Pasha was as unsuccessful in bringing the siege 
to a speedy termination as the Greeks were unsuccessful in 
raising it. While Ghouras was engaged in directing the midnight 
watch from the ramparts, a chance shot pierced him through 
the brain. But the loss of such a commander was more 
than counterbalanced by the skilfully managed introduction of 
additional soldiers and of a supply of powder into the citadel. 
During all this time the rear of Reshid’s army was exposed 
to easy attack, and with as great facility could the fleet have 
cut off his supplies from Thessaly by sea; but towards the 
close of 1826, the active strength both of the army and navy 
of Greece had deteriorated rapidly, even from their previous 
unsatisfactory condition. The Treaty of Akermann on the 6th of 
October in this year put an end to the hopes which the Greeks 
long entertained of seeing Russia ultimately engaged in war 
with the Sultan. Of real Greek heroes, Canaris and Miaulis 
alone remained, and had it not been for the presence of 
foreigners the Government, now seated at Egina, would in all 
probability have completely neglected the defence of Athens. 
It is true that the interest of Europe in a struggle so long 
continued had passed from the stage of distant sympathy into 
a desire to help on the cause of freedom by personal coopera- 
tion, but so long as these efforts were confined to the dis- 
connected schemes and enterprizes of different individuals, oftem 
more zealous than able, no lasting results could be expected, 
especially against a general of such experience, determination, 
and skill as Reshid Pasha. 
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It was in vain, therefore, that Colonel Fabvier, after several 
defeats, landed six hundred and fifty picked men in the Bay 
of Phalerum about midnight on the 12th of December, 1826, and 
by the silence and extraordinary rapidity of his movements 
passed them into the Acropolis through the fire of the Turks, 
favoured by the bright moonlight. His reinforcement only 
swelled a number already too large, and accelerated the advance 
of famine. To little purpose, again, on the 5th of February, 
1827, did General Gordon, the tried and most sagacious of the 
friends of Greece, seize upon the hill of Munychia, Reshid kept 
possession of the Monastery of St. Spiridion—a position that 
commanded the Pirzeus, and rendered the occupation of Muny- 
chia useless. Captain Hastings, who certainly did Greece most 
service by his single arm, nerved with a daring intrepidity, 
steamed into the Pirzus with the Karteria, and fired grape 
from his 68-pounders with good effect against the Turkish 
reserves, but yet the adverse fire directed by Reshid drove him 
to the open sea, and the attack on the Turkish front was a 
failure. When it was decided to destroy the Turkish magazines 
and transports at Volo, the command was given to the fittest 
man in Captain Hastings. The Xarteria had scarcely taken 
up her position before the fort of Volo, on the afternoon of the 
2oth of April, 1827, when the Turks were driven both from 
their guns and from the transports, five of which were towed 
out by the Greeks into the bay, two were burnt, and an eighth 
destroyed by shells. Leaving Volo on the 22nd, Hastings 
attacked a large brig-of-war attached to the rocks at Trikeri 
and surrounded by batteries. As the Turks were far too much 
on the watch to allow of its being boarded during the night, he 
steamed round the brig in wide circles discharging hot shot 
into it from his seven long guns, at intervals of four minutes. 
A shell exploding soon set her on fire, and she burnt slowly 
to the water’s edge, her guns turned towards the shore went off 
in succession, the shells from her mortars mounted into the 
air, and her powder magazine crowned the disaster by a fearful 
explosion. On his way back for repairs, Hastings made a 
capture of grain at Kumi on the east coast of Euboea, which 
having been purchased by Reshid from Greeks, told the tale 
of traffic still carried on with the enemy. 

Sir Richard Church, a man every way inferior to those already 
mentioned, made a very insufficient generalissimo of the Greek 
army, and he was incapable of enforcing military discipline. 
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Hesitating and fickle in his own resolutions, he concluded a 
capitulation, utterly uncalled for, with the Albanian defenders 
of St.Spiridion. This first mistake was followed by a second 
and far more culpable one. The Albanians had not advanced 
fifty yards, to effect that safe withdrawal from the monastery 
with arms and baggage which had been guaranteed to them, 
when a dense crowd of armed men fired an exterminating 
volley into their midst; out of two hundred and seventy men, 
not so many as seventy survived. Nor did Church redeem his 
character by his only important essay as a general. It was 
a hopeless plan, wretchedly executed. He landed three thousand 
men at the east end of the Bay of Phalerum, who reached 
by daybreak a low ridge of hills only half way between the 
bay and the Acropolis. Before the Greeks had finished their 
earthworks the Turks were upon them, and inflicted one of 
the heaviest and most ignominious of defeats, cutting down 
more than half their number, and pursuing the remainder to 
their landing-place, so that the Commander himself had to fly 
to his yacht. Munychia was next abandoned by him, and the 
garrison of Athens ordered to capitulate. With the words of 
their noble fellow-countrymen at Missolonghi on their lips, but 
with a very different spirit within their breasts, the garrison of 
the Acropolis followed up their empty boast, “If Reshid Pasha 
wants our arms, he may come and take them,” by meekly 
signing the capitulation on the 5th of June, and marching out 
with arms and baggage without a struggle. Putting to shame 
the negligence or indifference of Sir Richard Church, Reshid 
Pasha placed himself at the head of a strong body of cavalry, 
and by superintending in person the safe embarkation of the 
Greeks, took the noblest kind of revenge for the murder and 
treachery committed at the Pirzeus. 

Lord Cochrane, the fourth English name of mark connected 
with the Greek cause, with a capacity and genius that might 
have done much for its advance, did in point of fact little or 
nothing. The position of affairs proves how very little the inter- 
vention of individual foreigners had yet accomplished, since the 
fall of Athens left Reshid free to complete his conquests in 
continental Greece, while at this time also Ibrahim Pasha was 
master of the Morea ; successes which marked them as two of 
the greatest generals of their day. 

The intervention of foreign Powers ushers in the last chapter 
of the struggle for independence in behalf of Greece. The 
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great interest which Mr. Canning took in the affairs of Greece 
is generally known. On the 25th of August, 1825, an Act 
was signed by a large majority of the Greek nation placing 
Greece under the protection of the British Government, and 
Canning now ventured to advocate the establishment of a Greek 
State. In the year 1826 the National Assembly of Epidaurus 
passed a Decree, dated 24th of April, authorizing the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople to treat concerning peace, on 
the basis of independent self-government, with a recognition of 
the Sultan’s suzerainty and the payment of a fixed tribute. 
On the 5th of February, 1827, while the position of Russia with 
respect both to Turkey and the European Powers, was very much 
what it is now, especially as to the choice between cooperation 
or independent action, the language of Turkey was the very same 
as that which she repeats at the present day. “After many 
tedious conferences,” writes Finlay, “the Reis-Effendi, in order to 
terminate the discussion, delivered to the representatives of the 
European Powers at Constantinople a statement of the reasons 
which induced the Sultan to reject the interference of foreign 
States in a question which related to the internal Government of 
his Empire.” This answer was repeated on the occasion of the 
signing of the Treaty at London on the 6th of July, 1827, 
whereby France joined with Russia and England in common 
measures for the pacification of Greece, and sought to enforce 
an armistice between the belligerents by an armed intervention. 
“ At this date,” remarks Admiral de la Graviére, “the history of 
the insurrection of 1821 may be considered as virtually termi- 
nated. It was between the Governments which had been con- 
stituted protectors of Greece and the Sublime Porte that the 
contest was henceforth to be carried on.” And he adds, what 
has since been in the mouths of so many, though some will as 
yet be found to suspend their judgment, that diplomacy is 
proved to be powerless unless helped out by recourse to measures 
ef coercion. It certainly was powerless on this occasion. 

While Ibrahim Pasha in his second interview with the French 
and English Admirals, Codrington and De Rigny, the Russians 
keeping out of the way, refused to consent to the armistice, 
which the Greeks accepted as a boon, he nevertheless gave his 
word on the 25th of September that he would not make any 
aggressive movement from Navarino until the return of his 
messengers sent to Constantinople and Egypt. On the strength 
of this De Rigny left Navarino, and Codrington, with only the 
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Asia and a few frigates, stationed himself at Zante, as guardian 
over the manceuvres of Lord Cochrane, and to keep suspicious 
watch lest Ibrahim Pasah should interfere with him. This, 
we must confess, was a peculiar way of preserving an equal 
balance between the ‘two hostile States. With full permission of 
Lord Cochrane, Captain Hastings still more openly violated the 
enforced armistice by a spirited attack on a Turkish squadron 
in the Bay of Salona, within the Corinthian Gulf. Far simpler 
and more destructive than the fire-ship was his cannonade with 
hot projectiles. One of his shells penetrated the magazine of 
the Commodore and blew it up, another exploded in the bows 
of a brig anchored near her and made it settle down forward 
into the water. <A third injured the A/gerine so that she had to 
be abandoned by her crew, and yet another schooner’ burst out ° 
into flames. Can we wonder that Ibrahim Pasha, on hearing at 
Navarino of the destruction of so many vessels at Salona, was 
highly incensed and claimed to be at full liberty to revenge 
himself on one who was a double aggressor, as acting for Greeks 
against Turks, and as belonging to a Power bound to neutrality. 
He at once sent a squadron from Navarino, on the ist of 
October, with orders to enter the Gulf of Corinth and retaliate 
on the English Captain, following afterwards himself with the 
hope of passing Zante at night. The Dartmouth, however, 
brought news to Sir Edward Codrington of this event, and he 
drove the vessels back at the cannons’ mouth, accusing Ibrahim 
of the violation of his word. In return for so great an affront, 
the Egyptian Pasha renewed his former devastations in the 
Peninsula. 

The presence of all these difficulties, and the fear lest, as 
winter approached, the whole naval force of Turkey might slip 
out and inflict its intended vengeance on Hydra, induced the 
Admirals of the three Powers, now assembled at Zante, to adopt 
the advice of De Rigny and anchor their vessels in the great Bay 
of Navarino, close to the Egyptian and Ottoman fleets, even 
at the inevitable risk of a collision. Thus was Navarino destined 
to witness the virtual conclusion, as it had echoed the first out- 
burst of the war; and the closing scene was worthy of the 
occasion. The battle has become the subject of very recent 
discussion, but the best authenticated accounts agree on all 
main points, and the statements in Sir E. Codrington’s letter to 
the Z7imes, dated the 28th of last December, are in full accord 
with published descriptions of what has always been called “an 
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untoward event.” When on the 20th of October, 1823, the allied 
fleet entered the Bay through its narrow channel to the south, 
they observed the Turkish and Egyptian fleets skilfully stationed 
in line of battle, following the crescent shape of the bay and 
facing the entrance of the port. While their extremities were 
protected by the fortress of Navarino and the batteries on 
Sphacteria, the three rows of ships were so arranged that each 
interval in the front rank was commanded by the guns of the 
ships in the second and third rows. The whole force thus 
ranged numbered eighty-two sail, fire-ships guarding each line. 
It was a bold step for the twenty-seven ships of the Allied force 
to enter slowly one by one, as they were obliged to do, into the 
jaws of death, as doubtless the Mussulmans deemed it, without 
“hope of retreat or escape. Nor can it be denied that the honour 
of leading the van, conceded to Codrington, as senior Admiral, was 
a very perilous one, since a well-directed fire from the Turkish guns 
might easily have destroyed the English and French flag-ships 
before the rest could follow up to their assistance. But as they 
sailed in under a light breeze not a gun was fired, neither side 
knew what might occur, and the silence was so extreme as to 
be only broken by the dropping of an anchor, or the rubbing of 
the cables and their plash into the water. When the breeze fell 
and the Russian vessels were still only approaching, the crews 
of the fire-ships were seen preparing their trains for ignition. 
Captain Fellowes of the Dartmouth sent a peaceful message 
requesting them to retire within their own line of ships, adding, 
as Sir Edward Codrington narrates, these words to his lieu- 
tenant, “ Recollect, sir, that no act of hostility is to be attempted 
by us on any account.” On the boat’s approach it was fired 
into from the fire-ship, the next moment the train was ignited 
and the fire-ship was in a blaze. A second boat being attacked 
and Lieutenant Fitzroy killed in her, the Dartmouth fired 
musketry to cover her own boats. An Egyptian corvette from 
the second line discharged the first cannon, killing two men 
on board the French Admiral’s ship. “Then the fire of the 
Turkish line generally broke out, followed by that of the allies, 
and the action became general.” The battle was one of simple 
hard fighting, the only skill required being that of turning aside 
and taking possession of the fire-ships. The flag-ships of the 
three Powers engaged the vessels of the Capitan-Bey, of the 
Egyptian Admiral, Moharrem-Bey, and of the Capitan-Pasha, 
Tahir; after two hours the Turkish vessels cut their cables 
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and drifted to leeward. As evening approached the scene of 
destruction extended over the whole port, and by nightfall the 
scene must have been one of terrible grandeur. At the same 
time the allied fleet was in a position of extreme danger. The 
large majority of Turkish vessels were set on fire or abandoned, 
and the silence of the night was perpetually startled by violent 
explosions ; burning ships too were encountered at every point, 
for of the eighty-two anchored so calmly at noon only twenty- 
nine remained afloat by the following daybreak. It was then 
that Ibrahim Pasha hastened, at the news, to look down upon 
his disaster from the mountains of Messenia. His bold words 
had been hurled back upon himself: “My ships may be de- 
stroyed, but they shall never be captured!” The Allies lost 
172 killed, and 470 wounded, and several ships were rendered 
unfit for service. They retired to Malta and Toulon. 

Ibrahim seemed determined to rival the character and the 
fate of his fleet, ere he would suffer himself to be driven from the 
Morea. Making up a fleet of fifty vessels which had escaped 
destruction, he shipped off to Alexandria all supernumerary 
sailors and invalided soldiers, along with two thousand Greek 
slaves. Throughout 1827 and 1828, the sufferings of his army 
became gradually insupportable, and his troops began to mutiny. 
Even under these circumstances Greece was far too exhausted 
to expel the Egyptians from the Peloponnesus, At length on 
the 30th of August, 1828, after the signing of the protocol 
granting authority, fourteen thousand French, under command of 
General Maison, were landed in the Gulf of Coron to compel 
Ibrahim Pasha to carry out the convention previously concluded 
by Codrington at Alexandria. On the 7th of October he signed 
a fresh one, and the first part of his army sailed from Navarino 
on the 16th, he himself sailing with the last division of it on 
November 5th. The fortresses, which he would not surrender, 
became an easy capture after his departure; and the Castle of 
Rhion or of the Morea at the entrance into the Gulf of Corinth, 
after holding out till besieged in regular form, surrendered at 
discretion on the Ist of November. France thus gained the 
honour of delivering Greece from the last of her assailants. 

In concluding the history of this struggle as an active war 
against the Sultan and his great ally we have somewhat outstript 
the events of its political history. So far back as the 14th April, 
1827, Count Capodistrias had been elected by the National 
Assembly at Troezene President of Greece for seven years. He 
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was born of noble but poor parents at Corfu, and studied 
medicine in his youth. His abilities and his virtues, his dis- 
interestedness and simplicity of character raised him far above 
every Greek hitherto elevated to power, but did not constitute a 
really great man able to cope with all the intricacies and 
difficulties of his position, and his partiality and even subser- 
viency to Russia directed and fettered his policy. His views were 
at the same time too ambitious and aristocratic, he was always 
aiming at the establishment of a monarchical government, and 
really esteemed himself as the fittest person to fill the throne. 
He was utterly ignorant of military affairs, and had the unhappy 
knack of always putting the wrong man in the wrong place; 
though at the same time it must be confessed, as we have 
already remarked, he had not, even in the foreign officers who 
offered their services, men of ability sufficient to deal with the 
emergency. One instance will prove the truth of this. He 
had appointed Demetrius Ypsilanti to the command of the 
army in Eastern Greece, and had placed Sir Richard Church in 
a similar position in the West; yet the former of these, at the 
head of eight thousand armatoli, left untouched the four 
thousand Turks who alone now remained in that part of the 
continent, and the troops under Church were pronounced 
by the President to be in a still worse condition. <A few 
officers of inferior rank by a brave exploit at Previsa secured for 
the Greeks the command of the Gulf of Arta. Capodistrias 
crowned his ruinous mistakes by making his half-witted brother, 
Agostino, a general and his plenipotentiary. But it mattered not. 
On the 30th of April, 1829, the garrison of Lepanto capitulated, 
and on the 14th of May, Missolonghi and Anatolikon were 
evacuated by the Turks. As Ibrahim Pasha, undaunted and 
unsubdued, was forced by convention to leave the Morea, so 
Reshid Pasha, who had really combined with him in crushing the 
revolution, escaped the shame of witnessing the loss of all his 
conquests in Greece, by assuming, as Grand Vizier, the command 
of the Ottoman army at Shumla before the Turks passed out 
from continental Greece on the 24th of September. But the 
war that had obtained independence was really terminated, 
when the Allied Powers fixed the frontiers of the future 
kingdom of Greece, in the month of March, 1829. 

J. G M‘L. 
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AN ANCIENT TRADITION AND OUR BLESSED LADY. 





I HOPE, although I can hardly venture to think that it has 
been honoured with your perusal, that I may be allowed to 
allude to a book, which I published in 1782, entitled 7vadition 
principally with reference to Mythology and the Law of Nations, 
considering that I must necessarily assume its conclusions as 
the basis of the argument which I am now going to submit 
to you. At least to this extent, I must ask you, if not to 
concede that I have proved, at any rate to permit me to assert 
my belief, that if according to the Biblical account—for in this 
presence I may be allowed at any rate to assume the truth of 
the Bible—that if mankind started from a single pair, and 
subsequently propagated themselves in families, there is a 
certain probability that facts and beliefs of the primitive 
revelation came down in the tradition of these families, not 
only in the line of the chosen people, but also in the line of 
the Gentile nations. It seems to me that the antecedent pro- 
bability of this is so great, that the only answer which I can 
anticipate or devise is this, that the nations became so scattered 
and corrupt, that this knowledge must have been lost through 
the dispersion of the nations or the distortion of the traditions. 
Well, my answer is, ‘that all this is measurable and calculable, 
and that history supplies sufficient data to make it a matter of 
investigation. I will now concede that with time the traditions 
may have become as well worn and fragmentary as the gravel 
and sand in the river bed; but I ask will not the geologist take 
up a handful of this sediment, and from an examination of this 
gravel and sand, tell you what has been the course of the stream, 
what its early commencement, the rocks which it has disinte- 
grated, and the crags amidst which it found its source ? 

In like manner in the book referred to, I have attempted 
to show that a science might grow up which should take as 
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its province the tradition of the human race—z.e., should decide 
what might probably have come down, and what in point of 
fact has come down—in which experts might become as skilled 
as geologists in their analysis, and might with some certainty 
discriminate in the case of any given myth or legend, whether 
it had its origin in the transmission of either the truths of 
primitive revelation or of the facts of primeval tradition, or 
whether it arose out of the hero worship of the patriarchs of 
mankind common to the nations previous to the Dispersion, and 
in either case determine to what extent solar or nature worship 
or legend existed apart from or commingled with these tradi- 
tions. I do not purpose pursuing this consideration further at 
present, but I shall submit a crucial test, for if the argument 
which I am going to advance is allowed to stand, it will prove 
much more than its own conclusion and might supply a nucleus, 
or I would rather say a backbone, for the construction of the 
science in question. 

Among the evidences of this primeval tradition, noue are 
more striking than those pointing to the advent of a Redeemer, 
a Restorer, to what is sometimes called the Messianic Tradition ; 
and in the way of indicating my final conclusion, I will put this 
question—Is it repugnant to the scheme of salvation, that in 
the mysterious prophecies with reference to the Messias some 
should have correspondence with the traditions, and even have 
allusion to the darkened traditions of the Gentile nations ? 
Especially may I ask this with reference to the Song of Solomon, 
having regard to the close contact into which Solomon was 
brought with the Gentile world, and the Gentile world with him, 
to the circumstance that all the legendary myths at a later 
period gathered round his person,’ and to the further fact that 
Solomon is one of the Scriptural types of our Lord. 

I will now proceed to lay the first foundation of my argu- 
ment, by endeavouring to prove if possible with something of 
fresh illustration the identity of the legends of Apollo with the 
Messianic tradition. I shall in the first place rely upon the 
authority of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone has very explicitly, 
and, as it seems to me, conclusively, demonstrated this identity. 
I have often heard his argument on this point slighted, but 
I do not recollect ever to have seen it refuted, and by this I 
mean met and rebutted on the lines which he has laid down. 

It would be impossible to read every passage which tends 
1 Liiken, vol. ii. p. 135. 
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to the illustration of this belief in Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and 
the Homeric Age and more recently in his /uventus Mundi, but 
I will read two which I think give the key to his position.? 
Having demonstrated ‘the probability of tradition at page 40, 
he says— 


And first as to the Deliverer of man. The Redeemer promised was 
to be human, for He was to be of human birth. As death was the type 
of the primeval curse, so it was from death that He was to deliver. 
Again the woman became a portion of the prophecy, for He was to be 
the seed of the woman. And while He is thus plainly indicated to us 
as incarnate, He is on the other hand mysteriously identified with the 
“ Logos,” the Divine Word or Wisdom. 


And at page 54, speaking of Apollo, he says— 


The central idea of these old traditions, as we conceive it, and as 
it stands apart from simple theism, was that of Redemption by means 
of a person clothed in the attributions of humanity, but also invested 
with the nature and powers of Godhead. Of these two sides of the 
tradition, one was exhibited in the word or wisdom of God, and the 
other in the seed of the woman. The first is appropriated to Minerva, 
and the second in the main to Apollo. But as the Divine and human 
could not in the traditions long continue completely harmonized and 
united, so neither are they wholly severed. The wisdom assumes a 
human configuration, the seed of the woman does not cease to be 
Divine. 


It seems to me that there is no way in which I can more 
effectively supplement the argument and bring the facts more 
vividly before the mind, than by considering the epithets which 
are applied in Holy Writ to our Lord, and those which 
mythology has bestowed upon Apollo. To whom will you 
say that the following attributes are given ?—He “who affords 
help and wards off evil,’ He “who punishes the wicked and 
overbearing,” “the god of prophecy,” “the god of song and 
music,” [that is to say the subject of song and prophecy and 
tradition|—He “who protects the flocks and cattle.” That is 
to say, He who is especially indicated as the Protector and 
Preserver, and who is said “to protect flock and cattle,” because 
in those days they were the principal objects of man’s care and 
anxiety—and appropriately if he were, I cannot say the prototype 
but the adumbration of Him Who was to be the True Shepherd 
—and also He “ Who delights in the foundation of towns and 


2 Vol. ii. pp. 40—54. 
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civil constitutions,” again appropriately if in anticipation of Him 
Who was especially expected to found a kingdom. I need not 
say that these are the epithets applied to Apollo in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology. Now the Scriptural 
attributes of our Lord indicated by Isaias are that “ He is Christ 
the wonderful,” “the Counsellor,” “God the Mighty,” “the 
Father of the world to come,” “the Prince of Peace.” In all 
these epithets a certain resemblance will I think be seen to 
those which I have placed in juxtaposition with them. But 
it is especially to the first that I wish to direct attention. 
Now as to the first epithet, as Father Gasparini in his Attributes 
of Christ points out, that respect wherein “our Lord is wonder- 
ful” is the union of the Divine with the human nature, but 
that is precisely the respect in which we have just seen that 
Mr. Gladstone regards the characteristics of Apollo as remark- 
able! 

I shall refer presently to another striking point of resem- 
blance, namely, that both (2.2, our Lord and that which I hardly 
know how to characterize—that personified figment of the human 
imagination, in anticipation of the Redeemer, whom we are now 
speaking of as Apollo)—both were “the expected of nations.” 
There are other epithets, such as “splendour” and “ brightness,” 
which must be neutral, for the reason I am going to assign. If 
I were not addressing you as a body of the faithful, as I may 
say, in the Catacombs, or at any rate in the twilight of that 
tradition which may figuratively be said to go back to the 
Catacombs,‘ I should have been constrained ere this to have 
turned aside from the argument and to have answered objections, 
and if I were to address this argument now to the world outside, 
in the full light, as they would say, of the nineteenth century, 
there would be at once a chorus of voices responding. But 
Apollo is the Sun! It is as clear as the light in heaven. Well, 
let us see. In the first place let us not forget that there was 
a time—the Homeric time—that is to say, the earliest recorded 
time in Grecian history, when Apollo, about whom all these 
traditions congregated, was clearly not the Sun—a point which 
even the depreciated Lempriere had vindicated, and which 
Mr. Gladstone has since more completely exposed. It seems 


* Mrs. Jameson, Memoirs of Early Italian Painters, vol. i. p. 9, says: ‘‘ The first 
recorded representation of the Saviour is in the character of the Good Shepherd, and 
the attributes of Orpheus and Apollo were borrowed to express the character of Him 
Who ‘redeemed souls from hell,’ and gathered His people like sheep.” 
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to me that Lempriere’s explanation is not lightly to be cast 
aside. He says: “ But when once Apollo was addressed as the 
Sun, and represented with a crown of rays on his head, the idea 
was adopted by every writer, and from thence arose the mis- 
take.”®> And if we come to consider the matter, must not the 
Sun be to us always the visible symbol, the appropriate and 
inevitable simile for whatever is most exalted in our idea? Is 
it not the constant comparison of Scripture itself, “the Light 
of the World,” “the Sun of Justice,” &c.? And, as an example, 
in the eighteenth Psalm is it not said,® “He hath set His taber- 
nacle in the Sun . . . His going out is from the end of heaven, 
and His circuit is even to the end thereof, and there is no one 
that can hide himself from His heat”? Here the Godhead is 
identified and blended, so to speak, in metaphor with the Sun, 
yet in this very Psalm it is said in the opening verse, “ The 
heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firmament declareth 
the work of His hands!” and perhaps more striking than all are 
the words of the prophecy of Zachary in St. Luke: “The Orient 
from on high has visited us, to enlighten all that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death.” ? 

Apollo, then, was not the Sun in Homer. I think, moreover, 
it could equally well be demonstrated that Apollo was not iden- 
tified with the Sun in Hesiod’s time. Hesiod® mentions that 
the seventh day of every month was a holiday because Latona 
brought forth Apollo on that day. This observation has been 
adduced—and I think taken in connection with other evidence— 
not without reason, in support of the view of the Gentile obser- 
vation of the Sabbath. It is true, as Lord Macaulay notices,’ 
that the seventh day of every month is certainly a different thing 
from the week of seven days, but supposing a tradition of the 


5 To escape the difficulties it has latterly been suggested that Apollo was not the 
Sun, but the Light of Heaven. But if the Light of Heaven, as distinguished from the 
Sun, why is he represented with rays on his head? If, however, I should be called 
upon to combat the view that Apollo was the Light of Heaven, a very similar line of 
argument to the above would occur, and in anticipation of it I will refer my readers to 
a passage in Pére Thébaud’s Gentilism, p. 145. I lay stress upon this, that in the 
representations of Apollo there is nothing to connect him with the idea of Light, 
except the rays, which as a rule are absent, and which again only identify him with 
the Light in so far as they identify him with the Sun, whose name, ” H”0¢, is moreover 
derived from the word £7, light or heat. 

§ Psalm xviii. 4—7. 

7 St. Luke i. 78, 79. 

8" Epya xal ‘Huépas, v. 770. 

9 Life, vol. ii. p. 328. 
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resting from creation on the seventh day and a consequent 
observation of the Sabbath; or without an observation of the 
Sabbath, the tradition of the completion of the creation on the 
seventh day, and also conceding that the tradition of Apollo 
was identical with the tradition of the Messias—these two 
traditions would presumably have run parallel from the days 
of Paradise, and would have been among the earliest traditions 
of the race. It is conceivable, therefore, for in mythology lines 
originally parallel constantly meet through refraction, that in 
the lapse of time these two traditions should have run into each 
other and got confused, and when confusion arose the Sabbatical 
significance of the seventh day might have been lost, and we 
can understand its non-observance in some instances, and notably 
in the Greek, except to the extent of monthly regard. This 
at least may be offered as a conjecture, based upon tradition, 
which may or may not be adjudged adequate to the solution 
of the difficulty. 

But how is it explicable upon the theory of Sun worship 
or solar legend? In what way is Apollo, as the Sun, connected 
with the seventh day of each month? It could only have been 
through some approximately quarterly division of the lunar month, 
and must primarily have had reference to the moon and not 
the Sun. Can anything be more irreconcileable and incongruous 
than talking of the Sun being begotten on the seventh day ? 
What sort of days were those which preceded the existence 
of the Sun, and what sort of theory is that which starts the 
revolution of night and day, and commences the whole physical 
“cosmos” on the seventh day of a month? The incongruity 
at any rate shows that the notion, whatever it was, was not 
the offspring of invention or reflection, but resulted from the 
incongruous embodiment of some tradition. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that in Hesiod, as in Homer, when the Sun is 
spoken of (with the exception of Zheogony,! where sons are 
said to have been born to him, and with a slight expression 
of superstition regarding him in the Works and Days) it is in 
the ordinary way, as we should speak now, without any attri- 
bution of Divinity to the Sun, or any association of it with these 
mythological personages. 

Having invoked the testimony of Homer and Hesiod at one 
end of the tradition, I will now adduce the testimony of Virgil, 
Horace, and Suetonius at the close of the tradition, to show that 

10 V. 956. 
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the expectation of the Messias, at the moment of the accom- 
plishment of the prediction, was connected in men’s minds with 
the advent of Apollo. Indirect evidence of this will be found 
in Liikens’ chapter on “L’attente d’un Redempteur,” in his 
Traditions de l’Humanité and also in a similar chapter of 
M. Nicolas’ Etudes Philosophiques,” entitled, “ Traditions sur 
l’ attente d’un Liberatur.” From Liikens’ chapter I quote the 
following— 


At this epoch, Suetonius declares, there lived at Rome the celebrated 
Nigidius Figulus, who possessed pre-eminently the knowledge of destiny 
and the art of vaticination, and who had even written on the subject. 
Being present at an assembly of the Senate at which the father of 
Augustus had arrived too late, on account of the confinement of his 
wife, Figulus declared on this occasion that the Master of the universe 
was on the point of being born (Liikens ii. p. 167). 

Augustus, who knew cleverly how to interpret to his profit the hopes 
of his contemporaries, made himself really pass afterwards for the great 
King of Peace Whom they expected, and for the soz of Apollo... . 
Not only did he take on his coin the title of salvation of the human 
race (salus generis humani), but he caused himself also to be repre- 
sented under the figure of the god Apollo.'® 


Liikens also quotes Virgil and Horace, but as the point of 
view is different I must add a line. In Virgil I rely upon the 
tuus jam regnat Apollo of the Fourth Eclogue—for whoever 
is the subject of the prediction he is thus brought into connection 
with Apollo, and exactly in the manner we should expect, sup- 
posing Virgil to regard Apollo not as existent, but as the per- 
sonification of the legends of Him Who was to come. In the 
Second Ode of Horace,“ although the direct reference is to 
Czsar’s assassination, yet there is also the expression that 
Apollo would one day come, and that when things were at their 
worst and the Republic was at the point of ruin, and when crime 
was to be erpiated, Apollo was naturally invoked ; but as if with 


11 Vol. ii. pp. 168, 169, 173. 
12 Vol. ii. p. 57. 
13 Patinus, Mote in Aug. p. 24; Note in Galbam, p. §2. Sueton: ex recen. 
Greevii, 1703. 
14 Quem vocet Divum populus ruentis 

Imperi rebus ? ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 

Jupiter? Zandem venias precamur 

Nube candentes humeros amictus 

Augur Apollo. 
re (Horace, Ode i. 2). 
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the instinct that when Apollo came it would not be to save 
Rome only, but the world, he turns to the immediate patrons 
of the city, to inferior deities, or rather deified heroes, Mars, 
Romulus, &c. 

I shall consider then that the first point in my argument that 
there was from the earliest age a tradition of the Messias, and 
that the legend of Apollo mainly embodied this tradition has 
been established at least hypothetically and for the purposes of 
indicating the argument. 

The next point which I seek to establish (and in discussing 
it I shall not go to the same length) is a certain identity of the 
mother of Apollo—the goddess Latona—with her who was to be 
the Mother of our Lord, and I shall content myself with pro- 
ceeding on the same lines. 

At page 13, vol. ii. of Homer and the Homeric Age, Mr. Glad- 
stone remarks that, unlike the other gods and goddesses who 
have functions and attributes having no common link by which 
invention could have fastened them together, Latona has no 
attributes at all. At page 44 he says, “ Latona.. .. appears 
to represent the tradition of the woman from whom the Deliverer 
was to descend,” and at page 59, “For her name then appears 
to be but one satisfactory meaning, and it is this: that her origin 
was beyond the memory of man, that is before the period within 
which the Greek mythological system had been constructed.” 
At page 147, again speaking of Latona, he says, “It is scarcely 
possible to avoid being struck on turning to this portraiture 
with the contrast between the slightness of the outline, and the 
real dignity of the features and position. . . . And he asks the 
question why she has so elevated a position in connection with 
Jupiter? And why, being so great, is she wholly unfurnished 
with attributes or functions, either general or specific? Why, 
on the other hand, does so much obscurity hang about her 
origin? . . . The name of Latona appears to have been a 
perpetual puzzle to the expounders of Greek mythology. It 
is taken to mean JVight, which combined with Day produces 
the Sun,” or ‘obscure’ or ‘concealed’ as that from which issues 
the visible deity, the sun in heaven. But surely these explana- 
tions,’ Mr. Gladstone adds, “can have no bearing upon the 
Homeric mythology,© when it is a matter of question even 
whether Apollo and the Sun had any mutual relations at all ; 
and when it is quite clear that the personality of Apollo is far 


15 Déllinger, p. 71. 16 The italics are mine. 
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older and riper, as well as far higher and comprehensive ; which 
implies of necessity that Latona must have been known and 
must have held her place guzte apart from any relation to 
the sun.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning appears to be so cogent that I 
shall not pursue the argument further, except to bring to your 
recollection the antagonism of the serpent Python to Latona 
and his final discomfiture, and death at the hands of his son 
Apollo immediately upon his birth.™ 

I draw now to my conclusion. We have seen then that 
in some way, either through the remoteness of the tradition 
or more directly through the idolatrous tendency of solar 
legend which, whilst it confused Apollo with the Sun, connected 
Latona with the Vigh?, so it came to pass that the Mother 
of the Deliverer, of the Messias, came to be associated in men’s 
minds with obscurity, darkness, and Wight. 

If then our Blessed Lady is the subject of mystic allusion 
in the Canticles (and many spiritual writers can be cited in 
favour of this view), it does not strike me as a strained inter- 


37 T have given the most respectful consideration to the objection that Clement 
of Alexandria thought that the coincidences of mythology were diabolical antici- 
pations of the truth, and I have omitted some which might bear this aspect, ¢.g., the 
wanderings of Latona, her difficulties in finding an asylum at the moment of giving 
birth to Apollo, the incident of the old attendant who sings a hymn in honour of 
his birth, an incident bearing resemblance to the testimony of the aged Simeon. 
But here we must distinguish. Such analogies as the above, if more than coincidences, 
could only be accounted for by supernatural or preternatural anticipation, but the 
legend of the woman and the serpent would be founded upon the tradition of the 
revelation which Genesis records. These diabolical anticipations, supposing them 
to be such, however intended, actually bring attestation to the fact of tradition. 
Although Clement of Alexandria regarded mythology on its darkest side, and 
depicted it in its most revolting aspects, being wholly preoccupied with the thought 
of rendering it odious to its votaries—yet there are two passages in his Admonitio ad 
Gentes which say everything that I could wish, and justify me in claiming him as an 
authority on the same side of the argument as the author of Preparatio Evangelica. 
Clement, as I have said, is wholly preoccupied with the horrible corruptions of 
contemporary idolatry, as he had known it previously to his conversion, but when 
ascending beyond it and arriving at its more primitive stage in the time of Homer 
and Hesiod, he says, speaking from an analogous point of view of certain corruptions 
of the truth: ‘‘Hc quidem sunt lubrice et exitiose @ veritate digressiones qu 
hominum é ccelo detrahunt et in barathrum pessundant; volo autem vobis quales sunt 
dii ipsi et quinam, ad vivum ostendere; ut tandem aliquando ab errore cesseris 
rursusve in ccelum revertamini ” (Clem, Alex. Ofera, p. 16. Coloniz, 1641). And 
that Clement did not reject or undervalue the importance of the traditions embodied 
even in the most corrupt mysteries is plain from the following passage describing 
the orgies of the Bacchantes: ‘‘Coronati serpentibus et ululantes Evam. Evam 
illam, per quam error est consecutus: et signum Bacchicorum orgiorum est serpens 
mysteriis initiatus ” (A4dmon. ad Gentes, p. 9). 
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pretation of this particular text which has at any rate been 
traditionally applied to her: Nigra sum sed formosa—“TI am 
black but beautiful”—to construe it as a reference to the 
darkened misconceptions of the heathen world—I venture to 
ask, may it not be that the Holy Spirit, through the medium 
of the natural impressions and worldly science of Solomon (and 
who, I repeat, more likely to be conversant with the lore of 
heathendom, or I should perhaps say more likely to have the 
traditions of the Gentile nations latent in his thoughts than 
Solomon) should thus as it were by anticipation address an 
appeal and reproach to the Gentile world through the mouth 
of her who was in part the subject of the prediction. As if 
our Blessed Lady were made to say: “ Although foreshadowed 
in your tradition, I have been obscured in your tradition, and 
therefore whilst in the same Canticle I am called ‘the most 
beartiful of women,’ corresponding to what the Church in her 
hymnal calls me Virgo Virginum preclara, and although I am 
compared ‘to the flower of the field, to the lily of the valley,’ 
that which is most in contradistinction with blackness, yet I 
am also called black, because I was in time to become to you 
as the Night, to be depicted as darkness. Moreover, I am 
called ‘most blessed,’ and my head is said to be ‘like Carmel,’ 
and in a passage in Ecclesiasticus similarly applied to me, and 
which the Church reads on my feast of Mount Carmel, it is 
said that ‘in me is all grace,’ and that ‘I am the Mother of 
fair love, and of fear, and of knowledge, and of holy hope;’ 
and in the Canticles again there is this text, which Bellarmine 
has considered predictive of my Immaculate Conception : ‘My 
dove, my perfect one is but one’. . . and there is this further 
passage, ‘Thou are all fair, O my love, and there is not a spot 
in thee;’ and ‘my coming forth’ is compared to the ‘morning 
rising,’* ‘fair as the moon, bright as the sun;’ and yet that 


18 The full text (Cant. vi. 9) runs— ‘* Who is she that cometh forth as the morning 
rising, fair as the moon, bright as the sun, Zerrible as an army set in array.” It seems 
to me that the true sense of this latter metaphor may be obtained by a comparison 
with the text of Apocalypse xii. 1—‘‘ And a great sign appeared in heaven ; a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve 
stars.”” With reference to the latter text, the Abbé Maynard—whose work, Za Sainte 
lierge, I have first seen since the meeting of the Academia, December 19, and who, 
moreover, applies several texts in the Canticles and in Ecclesiasticus to our Blessed 
lady—says (p. 13) that Almighty God presented ‘“‘this woman” to the angels— 
**non en realité puisque elle n’etait pas encore, mais en un signe ou en une image. 
C’est ‘le grand signe’ apparu dans le ciel dont il est parlé en chapitre douzi¢me de 
I'.\pocalypse, chapitre qui va du fassé a /’avenir, et est une historie autant qu’une 
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there might be given to you a@ sign and token that it was I 
who was among you in tradition, I am in the same Canticle, 
and in juxtaposition with these texts, designated as black, 
and this mystic allusion is made to me, Nigra sum sed 
pulchra.” 

Such is the thought which I come to offer. I am afraid, 
however, I must detain you a little longer in considering certain 
supplemental points which may conveniently be thrown into the 
form of objections. 

1. The most obvious objection must be that I have only 
dealt with one portion of the text, which runs: “I am black 
but beautiful, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the tents of Cedar, 
as the curtains of Solomon.” If this complement of the text— 
the comparison with the tents of Cedar and the curtains of 
Solomon—contains a further mystic meaning incompatible with 
the suggestion I have made, cadit questio. But before I 
consider this point, I will discuss what I may suppose to be 

Objection 2. It may be urged that the more general appli- 
cation of the text is to the Church of Christ, and to the 
individual sou]. This is so, and yet not it seems to me, in 
a way that is exclusive of an application to our Blessed Lady 
also, in any case indirectly as to the most perfect soul. But 
as this objection raises the whole question of the meaning 
and drift of this mysterious poem, I may submit that it is not 
necessary for my purpose that I should attach myself to any 
particular school of interpretation, so to speak. It suffices 
that the Church sanctions the belief that there is mystic allusion 
in the Canticles, and as I am concerned with one text only, it 
is not incumbent upon me to inquire whether the Song of 
Solomon is allegorical or dramatic, or simply idyllic, in its form, 
provided only it is allowed to have, over and above figurative, 
mystical allusion to our Lord and our Blessed Lady. 

I assume it as a canon that if the meaning is mystical it 
may be intended to convey many things to many minds, and 
that there may be many meanings latent within the meanings 
disclosed ; and this seems to me to be implied in St. Paul’s 


prophetie. . . . Quel est donc ce signe, qui paraissait au ciel? Une femme revétue 
du soleil, ayant la lune sous ses pieds, et sur sa téte une couronne de douze étoiles, 
c’est 4 dire Marie.”” When, then, we come to consider this phrase, ‘‘ terrible as an 
army set in array,” it seems to me to lose its incongruity if construed in allusion to the 
beautiful array of the angels—beautiful as in Doré’s picture—assembled to do battle in 
her honour who was yet shrouded in the distant future. 
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words: “God Who diversely and many ways spoke in times 
past to the Fathers, by the Prophets,” &c.'® 
I will now return to the rest of the text, and consider if 
there is anything in the references to “the tents of Cedar” 
and “the curtains of Solomon” which necessarily determines 
it to another sense. I am not aware of any interpretation, with 
an exception which I will presently mention, in which these 
similitudes are not construed as subordinate, and in extension 
only of the sense given to the leading words, Nigra sum. In 
my interpretation I am content to take them in the same 
manner as an Oriental amplification and enforcement by 
comparison of the leading words, Vigra sum, and from my 
point of view and regarded in this manner I contend that the 
“similes” employed have a special congruity. The medizval 
commentators saw in the blackening influence of dust, and 
exposure to weather of the exterior of the tents, fitting emblems 
of sin, or of the calumny and oppression of the outer world ; 
but Bossuet, equally in keeping with the mystic meaning, 
construes the text more literally, as a reference to the actual 
fact that the tents were black, w¢ ¢entoria Arabum ac presertim 
Salomonis ipsius; and in Capt. Richard Burton’s Unexplored 
Syria, and in Mrs. Burton’s /uner Life of Syria, it will be seen 
that the black tents in the neighbourhood of the Lebanon are 
features in the desert landscape which strike the eye of the 
traveller to this day. The tents of Cedar or Kedar would be 
the tents of the Lebanon, and the tents to which Captain 
Burton refers. This is sufficient for my argument; for if in the 
alternative interpretations the second part of the verse is only 
regarded as an amplification of the first, it would suffice that 
I should show that there was no incongruity or incompatibility 
in my suggestion with the rest of the text, but I may conjecture 
further that if tents are woven black, a probable reason is to 
assimilate them to the ight for the purposes of concealment.’” 
Then also in the other comparison, in the “curtaizs of Solomon,” 
for whatever reason they were black, we seem to see a reference 
to sleep, and more remotely to ight, for it will be remembered 
that in classical mythology the goddess Nox (or Nyx) is 
represented with sleep as a child in her arms. If that is so, it is 
18 Hebrews i. 1. 
19 We may perhaps infer this fer contra from Josephus’ description of the skins 
which formed the outer curtain of the Tabernacle in the wilderness—‘‘ And great,” 


he says, ‘‘ was the surprise of those who viewed these curtains from a distance, for 
they seemed not at all to differ from the colour of the sky” (Amtig. bk. iii. c vi.). 
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sufficiently significant that in both the comparisons there should 
be this recondite reference to Might. I think that it would 
not be impossible to interpret the verse which follows also in 
allusion to our Lady, and also according to the lines of the 
tradition of the Messias, in connection with Apollo, but time 
will not allow. 

Objection 3. Setting aside the question as to the form of the 
poem, I may assume that a triple mystical allusion is seen 
and sanctioned in the interpretation of the Church, in so far 
as we may gather it from the commentary of the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers, viz., to the Church, to the individual soul, 
and to our Blessed Lady. 

But I may regard it as an objection that the text at present 
stands unsupported in this paper, and that some other analogous 
passage carrying a triple allusion ought to be adduced; and 
I accordingly point to the chapter in Ecclesiasticus to which 
I have already made reference. That portion of the chapter 
xxiv. which is read on the feast of Our Lady of Carmel would 
seem to apply to our Blessed Lady, more particularly the 
twelfth verse: “ The Creator of all things commanded, and said 
to me: And He that made me rested in my tabernacle ;” 
and also the twenty-fourth verse: “I am the Mother of fair 
love.” And yet the twenty-ninth verse: “They that eat Me 
shall yet hunger, and they that drink Me shall yet thirst,” 
have been applied to our Lord. The whole chapter is, however, 
ostensibly an address of Wisdom to each individual soul. I 
adduce this passage, not only on account of this triple allusion, 
but principally because I wish to discuss it‘with reference to the 
mythological traditions, and because it seems to me to give the 
clue to the important myth of Minerva, which, as we have 
already seen, represents the other side of the Messianic tradition. 

20 I must notice, as I just said, an alternative interpretation, which however does 
not militate against my view. St. Bernard, Sermo. 26—28 Super Cantica, discusses 
the possibility of the allusion in these comparisons being made to the beauty of the 
bride and not to the blackness, and further suggests a distributive application—so 
that the blackness would be compared to the tents of Cedar, and the beauty to the 
curtains of Solomon. The former I need not discuss. In the latter sense the allusion, 
supposing the poem to have been composed before the building of the Temple, might 
very well refer to the beauty of the curtains which surrounded the Ark of the 
Covenant, and which might be regarded, aé extra, z.e., by the Gentiles, as the curtains 
of Solomon. In this case, if the allusion were made even thus covertly to the ‘“‘Ark of 
the Covenant,” it would in an especial manner mark the application of the text to 
our Blessed Lady. ‘‘ Pelles,” skins, would be equally applicable, though not equally 
poetical, as skins (Josephus) formed the outer covering of the tabernacle, as the 
curtains did of the enclosure. 
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In verse 5, chapter xxiv. of Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom is made 
to say, “I came out of the mouth of the Most High, the first 
born of all creatures.” 

Minerva, as we have seen in Mr. Gladstone, represents the 
Wisdom of God. I will repeat his words, “Of the two sides 
of the tradition,” relating to the Messias, “one was exhibited 
in the Word or Wisdom of God, and the other in the seed 
of the woman. The first is appropriated to Minerva, and the 
second in the main to Apollo.” I will assume the identity of 
Minerva and Athene. Let us now turn to the received accounts 
of Athene. In Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Mythology, we read, “Homer* calls her a daughter of Zeus, 
without any allusion to her mother, or to the manner in which 
she was called into existence, while most of the later traditions 
agree in stating that she was born from the head of Zeus.” 
There is, it seems to me, a strange resemblance in this account 
of Wisdom or the goddess of Wisdom born from the head of 
Zeus, and the passage we have just read from Ecclesiasticus, 
chapter xxiv. verse 5, where Wisdom says, “I came out of the 
mouth of the Most High, the first born before all creatures ”— 
recollecting always that Minerva was the goddess of Wisdom. 

Are we then to conclude that the myth was derived from the 
Scripture, from the passage quoted above from Ecclesiasticus ? 
That cannot be, because the myth is much older. The authority 
just quoted™ speaks of the legend of Minerva being born from 
the head of Zeus as among the JIater traditions; but it is in 
Hesiod ;* and the Book of Ecclesiasticus is not supposed to 
be older than 200 B.c. I think, however, the genesis of the 
legend may be traced in this way. The author of Ecclesiasticus, 
or rather his grandson, who translated the Book into Greek 
in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, tells us, that when he 
came into Egypt “he found there books left of no small 
nor contemptible learning.” Now this statement may be 
restricted to Hebrew MSS., such as the Book of the Son 
of Sirach (2.2, Ecclesiasticus), or, I submit that it may mean 
the sacred books of the Egyptian priests, traditionally known 
to us as the Books of Hermes, and of course I intend the 
original books, not the spurious literature circulated under that 
name at a later period. 

In a recent work, Gentilism ; or, Religion previous to Chris- 
tianity, Father Thébaud has, it seems to me, rendered it very 

2 Jhiad, v. 880. *2 Smith’s Dictionary. 23 Theogony, V. 924. 
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probable that such works existed, and were, analogously to the 
Vedas and the Zendavesta, written in the belief and sentiment 
of monotheism, and this statement of the author, or rather 
translator, of Ecclesiasticus may be intended to convey that 
something was taken from these books and embodied in the 
pages of Ecclesiasticus. But this conjecture is not essential 
to the argument, for if the phrase, or rather the description, 
of wisdom was current among the Egyptians, or familiar to 
them, through their sacred literature (presumedly the offspring 
of patriarchal times), it will take us back, in any case, to a 
date at which it might very well have passed from the Egyptian 
to the Greek, and have been transformed by the latter into 
myth. 

There is a well-known passage in the Z7imaus of Plato 
which strikingly confirms this conjecture. Plato says:* “In 
Egypt, in the Delta, at the summit of it, is the Saitic nome, 
whose chief city is Sais... . It has a presiding divinity, whose 
name in Egypt is Neith, which they say corresponds with the 
Greek Athene (more particularly if read reversely), and the 
people profess to be great friends of the Athenians.” 

To sum up the evidence on this point. We have in a 
Scriptural, but also in an Egyptian manuscript, a phrase 
descriptive of wisdom which might easily give rise to the 
myth of the goddess of wisdom being born out of the head 
of Jupiter. There is this difficulty, however, that the myth is 
older than the book in which the phrase occurs; and this 
difficulty would be insuperable, were it not that we find (at 
least, that is my suggestion) the same conditions of the argu- 
ment at a more remote period; that is to say, we have, by a 
different channel, the legend and the name of Athene (the 
goddess of wisdom) traced to Egypt, with the presumption 
that the phrase suggestive of the legend belongs to a manuscript 
anterior to the period to which Plato refers, and indeed to a 
period antecedent to the mythic epoch in Greece. I may add 
that a very similar expression occurs in the Rig. Veda:* 
“ Before creation, death was not, nor was there immortality (for 


*4 Quoted by Pére Thébaud, p. 298. Maury, Hist. des Religions de la Greece 
Antique (Paris, 1859), iii. p. 287, says that the inscription on the pedestal of the 
goddess Neith at Sais ran thus: ‘‘ Je suis ¢out, le passé, le present et le future; aucun 
mortel n’a soulevé mon voile.” "Eye eis Tay, &c. ** Le voile donné a Neith est un 
attribut qui rapprochait encore la déesse de Sais, de celle d’Athénes.” Vide also 
Tradition with reference to Mythology, &c. pp. 248, 397. 

% Vide Thébaud’s Gentilism, p. 140. 
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created beings), nor distinction of day and night. But Zhat 
(2.2, the Deity) breathed without (sensible) afflation single wzth 
her (the Eternal Wisdom) who is within Him;” a phrase, it 
seems to me, pregnant with the myth of Thetis as well as of 
Minerva. 

As a fourth and last objection, I will confess that I do 
not find this text applied as a rule to our Lady by the 
Fathers so far as my limited inquiry has extended, and there- 
fore I may suppose some one to say that a theory which 
maintains the traditional view, when tradition is on one side 
and the Fathers on the other, is at least doubtful ; and to this 
{ reply that the two views are not in collision, and that the 
interpretations may have been permitted to run in different 
grooves. 

In evidence that the application of the text to our Blessed 
Lady is the popular and traditional view, I point to what 
Mrs. Jameson, in her Larly Jtalian Painters, calls “the dark- 
visaged Madonnas of Byzantine art,’ and to celebrated black 
statues, as for instance, “Our Lady of Chartres,” of Loretto,” 
St. Etienne des Grés, and others. I also adduce the first 
antiphon, third Psalm of the Vespers of the Office of Our Lady, 
where the text nigra sum is directly applied to her. I may 
further remark that some of the Fathers who do not apply 
this text apply other texts in the Canticles to our Blessed 
Lady, and that applications of the texts in the Canticles to 
our Lady are not, I imagine, unfrequent in the pulpit; and as 
an instance, Bossuet takes the ‘ota pulchra es amica mea of the 
Canticles for the text of his first Sermon on the Immaculate 
Conception; and texts from the Canticles, passim, and the 
particular text in question were applied by St. Liguori to our 
Blessed Lady in his Glories of Mary. 

Now, if it is true that tradition has so persistently laid its 
hold on this text, I might almost venture to ask, would it not 
be strange if there were no mystic meaning in accordance with 
the tradition? Without for a moment forgetting that interpre- 
tations of the text may be given more mystic and spiritual, I 
still think that the one I have suggested is not in displacement 
of them. Of any interpretation which claims to be exclusive 
(for the Church has not spoken) it must be asked, Does it 
remove all difficuities? Is it exhaustive? If the mystic 


26 Some of these statues being of wood, they may be black only as an accidental 
effect of age. 
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meaning is unexceptionable, is it satisfying in the sense of 
being in accordance with the rest of the text and the tradition ? 
And if mot in accordance with the tradition, will it not be 
matter of regret that the mystic interpretation should lie one 
way and the traditional one another? Or, in case of alternative 
applications to our Lady, I may put it in another way, and 
ask, Is there not something strange, something repellent in 
the idea of blackness applied to our Blessed Lady, even 
though we are told it has mystic allusion to her sorrow and 
dereliction, because the idea of blackness will still attach to 
the person of our Blessed Lady? Inthe case of an impersonality 
as for instance the Church, or an abstraction as the individual 
soul, this sentiment vanishes, but when applied to our Lady, 
we cannot repress a feeling that, owing to the remoteness of 
the mystic allusion, the text may lie open to the misconstruction 
of literal interpretation, at any rate representation, as we sce 
it in Byzantine and Medieval art, and it was perhaps this 
feeling which averted the Fathers from an application of the 
text to our Blessed Lady. 

But if an interpretation can be given which has both a 
literal and a mystic basis, and which takes what is repellent 
even from the literal interpretation, there is in this consideration, 
it seems to me, a reason for its acceptance which counterbalances 
whatever objection there may be on the ground of the tendency 
of the argument to incline to the literalistic rather than to the 
mystic side of interpretation. 

I venture to think that the one now offered to your notice 
satisfies these conditions, for in it the blackness has only an 
applied and mystical sense, and is not in the way of direct or 
personal allusion to our Blessed Lady. 

Having now concluded the argument, I will merely submit 
this further consideration. Would the mythical allusion have 
been divinely permitted unless there was at the same time 
some high purpose which it might subserve? This purpose, 
then, I may repeat in conclusion, it seems to me, was that a 
sign and token might be given to the Gentile nations by which 
they might recognize that there was among them a tradition, 
although they knew it not, not only of our Lord the Messias, 
but also of His Blessed Mother, and which was intended to 
help and prepare the way for their acceptance of the great 
accomplishment and fulfilment of the Messianic tradition. And 
this does not seem to me a mere surmise, for there was, if I 
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mistake not, an expression of it when Paul and Barnabas came 
to preach in Lycaonia. The people after the miraculous cure 
exclaimed : “The gods are come down to us in the likeness 
of men!” and they called Barnabas Jupiter and Paul Mercury, 
because he was the chief speaker. We can imagine the hold 
which the Apostles would have had on the persons who so 
spoke, in expounding to them, that although misapplied, these 
legends and traditions of which they spoke were in some 
respects real anticipations and embodiments of truths, of which 
the Apostles came to supply the key. Since this line was 
taken at a later period by Christian apologists, what forbids 
our believing that it was taken by the Apostles themselves ? 
And there appear to me certain indications in Scripture (Acts 
of the Apostles) that it was so taken.” When St. Paul reminds 
the Athenians of their altar “to the unknown God,” he adds, 
“What therefore you worship without knowing it, that I preach 
to you ;” and verse 28 he quotes the saying of their own poets, 
“for we also are his offspring.” 

It seems to me also worthy of remark that when St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas began to preach to the Gentiles, they went to 
the centres of heathen superstition rather than to the centres of 
trade and commerce. Rome, Athens, and Ephesus must stand 
apart, because they were capitals and centres alike of trade and 
superstition, although the address of St. Paul to the Areopagus, 
and the prominence in the scriptural narrative of the scenes 
in connection with the worship of Diana at Ephesus, might 
enforce my point. Again, we must exclude the cities to which 
the Apostles went on account of the Jews, and because there 
were, as the narrative states, synagogues of the Jews there. 

When, however, St. Paul and St. Barnabas start from Antioch 
in Pisidia on their mission to the Gentiles, they do not proceed 
in the direction of the great cities, Ephesus, Sardis, and Smyrna. 
That the Gospel was subsequently preached in these cities, and 
with good results, we learn from the Apocalypse,* but that 
does not affect my argument. I deal only with the sequence 
in which the Gospel was preached, and contend that it was 
preached first in the synagogues of the Jews, next at the chief 
centres of tradition, and in the end to the world at large. It 
seems then worthy of comment that the Apostles did not go 
to the great cities, but in the opposite direction to Iconium, 
a capital certainly, but of an obscure province, and being 


27 Acts xvii. 23. *8 Apoc. ¢. iii. 
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expelled (“the unbelieving Jews” stirring up and “incensing 
the minds of the Gentiles against the brethren”) they fly 
to Lystra (in which we may suppose they were divinely 
directed), where it transpires that there was a temple of Jupiter, 
and where the scene above referred to occurs. And when on 
the second occasion, after his difference with St. Barnabas, 
St. Paul starts on his mission to the Gentiles, this time from 
the other Antioch on the Orontes, he does not proceed to 
Damascus, the scene of his conversion, and the centre of trade 
in one direction, or to Tarsus in the other, “no mean city,” 
as the Apostle himself tells us, his own birthplace, and, more- 
over, the capital of Cilicia and the seat of philosophy. If he 
did so it was not in any noticeable way, for all that is said 
in the Sacred Text is that “he went through Syria and Cilicia 
confirming the churches,” until he came again to Lystra, of 
which a second time there is special mention, and when shortly 
afterwards he proceeds in the direction of the great cities, he 
is forbidden by the Holy Spirit at that time to preach the Word 
in Asia ; but to this I shall revert. On the same occasion when 
St. Barnabas goes his own way, he departs for Cyprus,” a place 
of no political importance, and which was not made a province 
by the Romans until eight years afterwards, but which was the 
head-quarters of the worship of Venus. Now if Venus, as Bryant 
and others think, represented the tradition of the Dove, it was, 
if the phrase is permissible, a true line of idolatry, although in 
the end it became the most corrupt, and indirectly corrupted all 
the other lines of tradition. It must be noted, moreover, more 
particularly than has been as yet stated, that the Gentiles at 
these centres of superstition would seem to have shown pre- 
dispositions towards, at any rate, an absence of hostility towards 
the truth.*® In every instance, except in the case of the riots: 
excited by the silversmith who feared the loss of his trade in 
idols, it is expressly stated that the opposition against the 
Apostles was caused by the intrigues of the synagogues. 

But there is one fact which is so striking from my point of 
view, that having mentioned it I shall be content to close the 
paper. We are told that the Apostles were specially inspired 
where to go, and upon this inspiration having avoided Mzsia 

*9 St. Barnabas, it is true, was a native of Cyprus, but he did not go there from 
natural inclination but by Divine appointment (Acts xiii. 2—4), and if the contrary 
argument were allowed it would only increase our surprise that St. Paul did not go to 


Tarsus. 
° Acts xiii. 48; xiv. 123 xvi. 133 xvii. 19. 
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and Bithynia, they set out for Macedonia, “being assured that 
God had called us to preach the Gospel to them.”** To whom 
were they sent? “Upon the Sabbath day, we went forth 
without the gate (of Philippi) by a xver side, where it seemed 
that there was prayer, and sitting down we spoke to the women 
that were assembled.” 

This is recorded as the opening scene of this divinely directed 
mission. 

Now the worship of rivers —if the observances were idolatrous 
—at any rate the ceremonials in connection with rivers, from 
our point of view, all belong to what I may call the main stream 
of the Diluvian tradition. Boulanger (and if further evidence 
is required, I must refer my readers to chapter xi. in Traditions 
with reference to Mythology, &c.) says, L’ Antiquité devoilée par 
ses usages”™ “Personne niignore que l'eau est entrée dans 
toutes les ceremonies religieuses des anciens peuples; ils s’en 
servoient pour faire des effusions, des libations, des ablutions, 
des purifications et des expiations, et une infinité de nations ont 
conserve ses usages. .. Quoique cet usage de l'eau tire son origine 
de la nature méme de cet element, il n’en est pas moins certain 
qu’on peut aussi lui chercher une origine historique, sur-tout 
si l’on considére cet usage dans ses details: or que toutes ces 
eaux expiatoires aient eté destinées a representer /es caux du 
deluge, c’est ce qu’on doit connoitre au premier coup d’ceil.” 

Among his proofs, he adduces the Indian Hindoo practice 
of ablution and their pilgrimages to rivers, and the reason for 
it which they then alleged to travellers: “ They say the custom 
commenced in the second age of the world... . and was 
destined to recall to their recollection the destruction of the 
first world by a deluge ;” and, moreover, Ovid,** in discussing 
the purifying effects of water, gives weight to the opinion which 
connects it with the xzmzas Deucalionis aquas. 

It will have been seen, I hope, that the intention of this 
digression was to suggest the conclusion that if the preaching of 
the Gospel had reference to these mythological traditions, covert 
allusions to them in the prophecies might be expected, or, 
at least, would cease to surprise us. The digression has 
been long, but with it I conclude, craving your indulgence for 
having occupied so much of your time and attention. 


3! Acts xvi. 10, % Acts xvi. 13. 
~ I, ¢ iv. p. £88. *4 Metamor. iv. 794. 
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widbiities 
PART THE FIRST. 
THE curious little work with which we are in hopes that we 
may be able to amuse our readers, in this and perhaps some 
subsequent articles, may, for all that we know, have been at 
some time or other, printed. We can, however, find no trace 
of it in our libraries, and, after a moderate amount of inquiry, 
we are at all events justified in thinking that it may be as new 
to most of our readers as it was to ourselves, when it was 
placed in our hands by the kind friend who happens to be its 
present possessor. It matters very little whether it be a rare 
book or a manuscript which no one has ever yet printed. 
Some sort of publication it certainly deserves. It is, in the form 
in which it has come into our hands, a small octavo or duo- 
decimo volume beautifully written, though with so fine a pen 
that it is not easy for a pair of somewhat weather-beaten eyes 
to read it without trouble. Adepts in handwriting have told us 
that the writing is of the time of Queen Elizabeth, but this can 
hardly be the case, inasmuch as the author speaks of the 
England of his own time as under the rule of a Protector. It would 
seem, then, that we have here an instance of a mistake which 
may sometimes have been made in the case of manuscripts of 
more importance than that of which we are speaking. A writer, 
either purposely, or simply on account of the circumstances of 
his education, may use the style of_calligraphy of a generation 
previous to his own, and his work may be set down by 
experts to a time more ancient than that to which it actually 
belongs. In the matter of handwriting, we are all very much 
inclined to follow our teachers, and it has always seemed to us 
perilous to argue that a manuscript must of necessity be as early 
as the time when the particular forms which it may happen to 
exhibit, came into use. The natural and logical conclusion from 
the existence of such forms would seem to be, that the document 
in which they are found cannot be earlier than a certain time, 
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though, as in the case before us, it may well turn out to be later. 
Unless we are mistaken, this truth has been insisted on with much 
earnestness in the famous controversy concerning the manuscripts 
of the book of the /mztation of Jesus Christ. Be that as it may 
the little volume of which we are now speaking, is fixed, by the 
internal evidence just mentioned, to the days of Oliver Cromwell. 
The author calls it on his title-page, Historical Geography, or an 
Historical Description of the Chief Countryes of Europe, wherein 
their prayses and disprayses are sett forth. By R. L. 

The title describes sufficiently well the contents of the work, 
though it gives but little promise of the quaint and sometimes 
rich humour with which the author has enlivened his subject. 
The countries of which he treats are, first, England, and then 
France, Germany, Holland and Spain. In the case of each, he 
very gravely and judicially sums up, first what his experience as 
a traveller or a student suggests to him in praise of the country 
concerned, and then what he has to say on the other side of the 
question. He is a shrewd observer, though the points on which 
he fastens are not always those which would be selected by a 
philosophical traveller of our own time. He is a good Catholic, 
and also a loyal and hearty Englishman, and his language in 
this respect might well be quoted against any one who doubted 
the perfect compatibility of the two characters in the ages of 
persecution as in our own time. He has a sincere admiration for 
some parts of the character of Queen Elizabeth, and had clearly 
very little sympathy with the Spanish Armada. But we are not 
so much undertaking to criticize our anonymous friend, as to 
let him speak for himself. He begins, as in duty bound, with 
some remarks on his native land, and if these are, perhaps, not 
the most racy part of his book, they are at all events very 
characteristic, and may have a special interest on account of 
their subject-matter. Let us see how he begins his commen- 
dation of England. 


A great part of the commendations of England is included in this 

verse : 
Anglia mons, pons, fons, ecclesia, foemina, lana. 

That is, England is famous for mountains, bridges, fountains, 
churches, women, and wool. Mountains covered with a fine short 
grass, fit for grazing sheep, and great with child of rare metals and 
minerals, Bridges ever prodigally scattered here and there where 
there seems to be little need of them. Hence a witty poet, coming to 
Tadcaster, in Yorkshire, and seeing there a fair bridge without any 
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water under it (the river not running but in winter), wrote this epigram : 
Nil Tadcaster habet musis vel carmine dignum, Preter magnifice struc- 
tum sine flumine pontem. Fountains wholesome either for bathing or 
potion, that is either for to put yourself into them, or them into you— 
the Bath, the Spa, &c. Others there are gushing out with such violence, 
that they might maké a mill turn swiftly even at their source. . Others 
dropping so softly, as if nature had a mind to save here what so 
prodigally she poureth out in the former well named before.’ Others 
bringing health from the minerals they run through. Others, in fine, 
wondering to see their waters turn things into stone. Churches—to 
wit, our old venerable Basilicas and Cathedrals, of Paul’s, Canterbury, 
Lincoln, York, Salisbury, Ely, and others in great number, whose 
stately aspects do still persuade wise men that our ancestors did really 
believe in God, seeing they were at such cost to show it. Women, by 
the consent of mankind, held to be the fairest in Europe; and for this 
reason (in all likelihood) was it that St. Boniface, an Englishman, 
exhorted anciently, by letters out of Germany, that Englishwomen 
should not be permitted to go in pilgrimage to Rome, lest their beauty 
might be a stumbling-block to others’ virtue. And no wonder if women 
there be so fair, seeing even the men themselves were called Ang?i, guasi 
Angeli by a great Pope, and were so esteemed lately by the greatest 
Cardinal in Europe,’ that he could not hold from sight of some English 
noblemen’s sons at Ruel from saying to the Bishop of Chalcedon: // 
Jaut avoiier que vous avez de plus beaux hommes que nous—I must confess 
you have handsomer men than we.” Wool is one of the great staple 
commodities of England, which is here so excellently good that many 
merchants sail daily hither like Argonauts for to purchase this our 
golden fleece. It was Edward the Third who enriched much his 
country by setting first up the trade of wool and cloth, and Edward the 
Fourth did it as much hurt when granting to the King of Spain some 
of our Cotswell sheep, he transferred the race of good wool from 
us to the Spaniards, and made them dispute that with us ever since, 
which before was exceeded in without controversy. Yet still wool and 
clothing are very considerable in England, and as we clothe half of 
Europe by our English cloths, so to show that wool is the main wealth 
of England, the Judges on their benches, the Masters of the Rolls,* and 
the Secretaries of State in the Parliament House used to sit upon wool- 
sacks covered with red cloth, to put the Parliament in mind that the 
traffic of wool was to be kept up carefully by them. 

For these commendations and many others, England was called the 
Fortunate Insule, which the poets speak of. Add to this that there are 
whole mountains of fish in our seas, clouds of birds in our skies, whole 
armies of beasts and cattle upon our commons, whole myriads of sheep 


1 A marginal note here refers to ‘‘ St. Winifred’s Well, and the dropping wells of 
Yorkshire.” 
2 “* Cardinal Richelieu.”—Margin. 
3 « Of the rawles.””—Original. 
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swarming upon our plains, whole provinces clad with forests and parks, 
whole forests abounding in game for our gentry, and whole mines of 
fuel growing underground for the commodity of the poor. Hence it is 
said of England that if all the world bea ring, England is the diamond 
or stone of that ring ; if all the world be a hat, England is the feather 
of that hat. 

The air in England is so temperate, that it is neither so hot here nor 
so cold as in France, if we may trust Czesar’s relation. The neighbourhood 
of the sea affording fine coolings in summer and a moist air in winter, 
which corrects the sharpness of the cold, so that if our noses drop in 
England with cold, yet they do not drop off with it, as they do often in 
Muscovie. Some think that this thickness of the air must needs breed ~ 
in the English thick wits, but it is not so, England being like Athens 
in that, of which it was anciently said: Athenis pingue calum sed tenuia 
ingenia—* A thick air but thin wits.” For what nation can show more 
refined wits anciently than our English writers (as you may see in 
Pitseus’ De Scriptoribus Angli@) nor more strained and pure conceits 
than those of our modern wits, Ben, Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Dun, Randal, Cleveland, Sidney, and Bacon ? 

The humour of the English is somewhat near unto the Italian 
humour and (as the Italian humour) a middling humour between the 
too much of the French and the too little of the Spaniards. It is 
something mettled with the French, and yet somewhat grave with 
Spaniards. They neither dance as they walk, nor stand as they walk : 
that for the light Frenchman ; this for the dull, grave Spaniard, who 
(like a well-managed horse) will be half an hour in going half twelve 
score. 

The English pay a great respect to their wives and to women, 
placing them in the upper end of the table (when there is any company 
or guests) and themselves at the lower end, and this too is observed by 
ordinary people ; whereas in other countries the husbands sit down at 
table, and make their wives drudge it. Hence the Italians say, that if 
there were a bridge over into England all the woman of Europe would 
fly and hie them thither, calling it the paradise of women as well as the 
purgatory of servants and hell of horses. England also is very populous. 
There are nine thousand seven hundred and twenty-five parishes, and 
those great ones; twenty-two cities; two Universities, equal for building 
and resort of scholars to six of the foreign Universities, except Paris and 
a few others. Besides, there are a world of great market towns and 
good villages, so thick sown that England is as peopled as most nations; 
and for a need can (Spartan like) make itself a wall of its own 
inhabitants, to preserve it from foreign invasions. Yet it is not only 

strong in men, it is also strong in situation. Besides its rampart of men 
and wall of bones, it hath also a sea for its ditch and an ocean for its 
moat. That which was the Israelites’ wall is our fortification and 
trench, and a whole ocean betwixt us and our neighbours makes us 


sleep securely. 
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Neither doth it want forts on its frontiers to stave off invasions. For, 
whereas other countries can only defend their frontiers by single forts 
and castles, England can bring together a hundred forts‘ well provided 
with good cannon and men, whereby to keep invaders’ play afar off and 
show them some sea sport. Which in case they be beaten and an enemy 
land in our country, we have not lost the set for all that, being still 
army against army, stout defenders against bold attackers, and game 
and game all. 

The Government of England, in Philip Comines’ time, was judged 
by him the best he had ever seen anywhere. It was then monarchy 
tempered by a free Parliament. Since that time it hath changed its old 
government, and is now under a Protector assisted by his Council. 


We pass over a long passage in which the writer speaks 
of the conversion of England to Christianity. He tells us 
that St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Simon Zelotes, and St. Joseph 
of Arimathza, are said to have preached the Gospel in this 
island. But he dwells at length on the mission of St. Augustine 
by St. Gregory the Great, and quotes Stowe to prove that he 
at least, though Pope, was not anti-Christ. After this little 
passage of controversy, he proceeds to the following eulogy 
on Bacon: 


In profane learning, the most illustrious man that England has bred 
these many years was Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, 
a man so famous abroad, that in the King of France’s Library in 
Paris there is no other picture but Bacon’s, as if he alone were worthy 
to be set up in kings’ libraries, who had taught all kings’ lesson in his 
history of Henry the Seventh. I cannot here omit some of his chief 
apophthegms. For being asked by King James what he thought of the 
Duke of N , the French Ambassador, a proper tall man, but 
no great statesman, he answered that tall men were like high houses, 
where the uppermost story is always the worst furnished. Riding 
through a place where there used to be a thick grove of trees, which 
used to cast a dark shadow, but now was grown very thin by reason of 
many trees cut by the said bishop, the owner of it, he said : “ This is the 
first dark place that ever Bishop Montaigu illustrated.” Meeting the 
Lord Privy Seal coming from Newmarket, having rendered up his staff 
of Treasurer, which had cost him £20,000, he asked him, among other 
questions, whether he had not found wood very dear at Newmarket.* 
In a letter to King James, after his disgrace, and in his latter days, he 
wrote to him to beg some means, saying: “ Help me, dread sovereign, 
and pity me so far that I who have been born to a Bag be not in my 
old age forced to bear a wallet; nor I that desire to live to study 
may not be driven to study to live.” 

4 ‘Great ships, looking like moving castles.”—-Margin. 
5 “* Meaning his staff, which had cost him so dear.”-—Margin. 
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After this, the writer becomes eloquent on the subject of 
the valour of the English. He speaks of the prowess of 
Boadicea, of the frequent victories of the English over the 
French, and quotes two French writers, one of whom says 
that English valour is sufficiently commended by the fact 
“that it hath beaten the French so often,” while another 
declares Britons to be the “most warlike and stoutest people 
of Europe.” He continues: 


Nor have the Spaniards less opinion of the English valour. Hence 
their proverb, “Paz con Inglatierra, y con todo el mondo guerra.” 
And this their esteem of the English comes from their experience of 
their courage in ’88, when the English plucked the crown of universal 
monarchy off the Spaniards’ head, and threw him so far behind that he 
has neither been able to recover his own Holland nor keep his prebend 
Portugal, nor master his mutinous Catalans. That money, these men, 
those ships, and preparation which were spent thus against England in 
vain would have conquered anything else. The navy of the Spaniards 
consisted of one hundred and thirty-four galleons, such as the Spaniards 
(at its going out) called the Invincible Armada. There were eight 
thousand shipmen and mariners in it, twenty thousand soldiers, besides 
a world of voluntaries and noblemen; six hundred brass pieces of 
ordnance, a thousand iron pieces of ordnance, and twenty thousand 
canon bullets, with all munition suitable to this preparation. The King 
of Spain made account that he had thirty-two thousand soldiers in all in 
it, and what it stood him in daily in thirty thousand ducats. The whole 
expense before it set forth from Lisbon was said to be a hundred and 
twenty millions of crowns. Yet this Invincible Armada was beaten by 
the English, and so beaten that it came home again (I mean those ships 
that escaped sinking) more like a squelet than a navy, and there was 
scarce a noble family in Spain but it mourned for some one or other 
killed in the conflict—nay, the King confided so much in the strength 
of his naval army, that, speaking aloud in his Court some days after 
its setting forth, he said: “This day my army sacks London.” And 
being asked how he knew that, he answered that his navy (having had 
SO prosperous a wind) would have been so many days only in its 
journey to England, so many days in disembarking, so many days in its 
march to London, and all these summed up, he found (said he) that 
upon that very day it would sack London. But he counted without his 
hostess, and therefore was forced to count over again, or else he that 
had made this supputation for the King was some of the Mendozas or 
mendaces of Spain. 


“All this,” says the writer, “England alone and under the 
command of a woman did.” He then goes on to give a long 
catalogue of our Kings who have been famous for pious and 
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heroical actions—Edward the Elder, Alfred, Edgar, Canute, 
Henry the Third, Ethelred—as well as of the royal saints 
of the country. “Nine of our Kings in England left their 
crowns to become monks, as Foxe himself confesseth and 
nameth. Eight of our ancient Kings were saints, St. Richard, 
St. Oswald, St. Sebby, St. Edmund, St. Edward the Martyr, 
St. Edward the Confessor, St. Fremonde. Nineteen Queens 
and Queen’s daughters,” saith Foxe, “left their royal estate 
and became nuns.” He claims for England the first Christian 
Emperor, Constantine, and the first Christian King, Lucius, 
and then gives a long list of our famous warriors. 


It is pretty to observe how Wales was united to England. It was 
Edward the First that did it, by promising the stubborn Welshmen a 
governor who should be a prince of their own country—to wit, born 
in Wales, who could speak no English, and whose life no man could 
tax. These conditions being accepted of, and sworn to by the Welsh, 
the King produced his eldest son, newly born in Wales (the King 
having sent for his Queen, great with child, that she might lie in there 
privately for the nonce) who could speak no English, who was born 
among them, and whose life none could accuse of any sin or vice. 
Thus the King, outwitting the Welsh, united Wales, and purchased the 
title of Prince of Wales to the eldest sons of the kings of England. 

As for the commodities of England and its chief riches, looked 
after by strangers, the chief and first is cloth, which maketh all Europe 
almost England’s servant, and wear its cloth and livery. The next 
is tin and pewter, so excellent in Cornwall that it’s only not silver. 
Leather is excellent in England, and of great esteem abroad, and 
twenty years ago, when men wore nothing but boots in France, 
I have known whole shipsful of old boots brought out of England 
to Paris, where being set up again after the French fashion, afforded 
half and half gains to the merchants. Stockings belong to shoes, 
and our worsted stockings are in great request all Europe over, both in 
courts and countries, so that almost whole man is not only covered and 
thatched, but is even fine and spruce in our cloth, stockings, and shoes. 
Coal is another necessary commodity, which smiths at least cannot be 
without ; and as men are shod with leather, so horses are shod by our 
iron and coals. For even iron too, which locks up all other treasures, 
unlocks the treasures of other nations, and makes them come unto us 
for iron. Lead too is a great commodity, especially in this gunning 
age and these musket wars. 

Then the rare horses, hounds, and mastiffs, which make our ways 
short, our days pass in innocent sports, and our nights in secure repose ! 
We have beefs for our stomachs, and excellent knives to cut them with. 
In fine, it is most true what the poet says of England: Quid guid amat 
luxus, quid quid desiderat usus, Aut illie oritur, aut aliunde venit. 
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I thought I had said all that could be said of England, but the com- 
mendations of England are so many that a man may have always 
something to say after all. <Aliguid post totum, for the rare wild fowl, 
knotts, puets, codwits, wheatears in Sussex (little lumps of flying sugar, 
equal to the best ortolans in France, or becco ficcos in Italy) pheasants, 
dotrills, cail upon my pan again, and afford us as much pleasure 
in catching them as in eating them. Then the wold, parks, warrens, 
decoys for ducks. Lastly, the exquisite fish, not known anywhere else 
as bretts, lumps, charres, to which add those other known ones, oysters, 
crabs, and lobsters, so admirably good that the Egyptians would have 
forsaken their God for them—at least, have dropped a bushel of garlick 
heads or onions (the gods of their country) for a peck of Colchester 
oysters, or half a dozen lobsters. Nay, the very worst of our fish, 
pilchards, being salted and sent into Spain (where they call them 
Jumados) make the Don’s mouth water again after so rich a country 
as England is. 

There are many rarities in England, both for art and nature. 
For nature: The stone called Maine Amber, near the market town 
of Pensan,® which, though very great, may be stirred with a finger, but 
not carried away, even by a great many hands. The diamonds of 
Bristol, whole bushels full of them, worse only than those of India, 
because they are not far-fetched, not so much esteemed, somewhat 
softer to cut, and much too common. ‘The dropping well in Yorkshire, 
turning wood into stone. The stone Seat esteemed by the ancients 
almost a precious stone—frope gemma gagates. The whispering walls of 
Gloucester, with many such like rarities of nature. And for those of 
art, the famous houses royal of Hampton Court, Windsor (where Edward 
the Third was born, and born to overcome the French, and where he 
instituted the Order of the Garter), Nonsuch, whose very name com- 
mends it, and yet scarce enough by this negative, being built with 
as much skill as art could invent and cost execute, and built in such a 
sweet place, that if Pleasure herself would choose one settled seat for to 
dwell, she could find none like to /Vomsuch. Greenwich is more famous 
and beautiful for its situation than for the castle itself. Here is the 
best prospect in Europe, says the judicious Barclay, for under the hill 
runneth the Thames, and from thence to London is loaded with so 
many tall ships that their very masts look like an old forest. On 
both sides of the river are seen pleasant green meadows like so many 
gardens, and at the end of the prospect a goodly great city, London, 
showing its broad side, all which concurring together, make that this 
castle may most deservedly be called the Belvedere of Europe, neither 
that of Saint Germains in France, of Frescati in Italy, or of Constan- 
tinople in Greece, coming near this prospect for true beauty and 
pleasantness. 

The chief city of England, and in my opinion the greatest of Europe 
but one, is London. There is nothing here but handsome inhabitants, 
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rich shops, two rare exchanges, noble palaces upon the river’s side, 
streets both large and long, neat buildings and walks of the Inns 
of Court, curious fields on all sides of it, exquisite markets in it, 
well stored with all provisions, the commodity of the river and boats. 
The prodigious bridge, the due and daily visit of the ebbing and flowing 
of the sea in the Thames, which visiting London duly once a day, 
either bringeth to it or carrieth from it all merchandise the world can 
afford it, or it to the world. The greatest ships that ride upon the sea 
and conie and unload in London in the very heart of the town. 


A few more lines here follow, and then the writer has con- 
cluded his “prayses” of England. The indictment on the 
other side follows, from which we make the following extracts: 


First then, England is not so populous now, as it was anciently, nor 
so provided with plenty of meat, men, and mariners. All men almost 
eating flesh on all days, makes few men go to sea for fish, and con- 
sequently fewer fishermen and sailors by one half. And for the plenty 
of meat it is much decayed, since there is no respite for it, neither upon 
Fridays and Saturdays, nor Lent and Vigils (things unknown now but 
for the almanack and Papists), and this devouring of so much meat 
hath much devoured the men too in England. For village and other 
handicrafts are much laid aside in the country, and grazing only in 
request, because meat is so much killed and sold ; and whereas hereto- 
fore many men were employed in fishing and tilling the ground, now 
one man can keep a herd of five hundred beasts or a flock of fifteen 
hundred sheep. So that in many places many thousands of sheep are 
seen and scarce one man, as if the sheep had devoured the men, or 
the men were turned into sheep. “ Non fuit sic ab initio.” 

The English are precipitate and rash. They contemn death and 
dangers, its true ; but out of want of consideration (I fear) rather than 
out of true valour. They go merrily to the gallows, and can even think 
of drinking by the way. Their courage is somewhat like that of 
Alexander’s, Cui pro virtute fuit felix temeritas—“ Whose chief valour 
was happy rashness,” says Seneca. To this purpose Barclay tells a pretty 
story of an Englishman, of the Spanish side in Flanders, taken prisoner 
among divers other soldiers. For the dice and he that should throw 
low being to die, the Englishman takes the dice stoutly before all the 
rest and throws high and escapes. Presently after the same man, seeing 
a Spaniard tremble and quake as he was going to throw, offered to 
throw for him for two skellings (twelve pence of our money), and did it 
and threw high again. Oh, rash madman, unworthy to have saved thy 
life twice, seeing thou valued it no higher than twelve pence once! 
And this precipitation makes them to be esteemed better soldiers than 
commanders, and like Pyrrhus, better to overcome than to make use of 
victory. Hence it was observed anciently by Philip Comines, that 
the English lost by treaties what they had gotten by victories. 
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They are a little superstitiously given, and believe too easily old 
wives stories and ungrounded prophecies. This was observed too by 
the said Comines, and in our late civil wars we have read whole books 
of prophecies, and businesses were much carried by revelations, either 
true or believed. The fault is much in nurses and maids, who, infecting 
children’s spirits with a thousand tales, make them grow up in the 
belief of as many superstitions. Hence I have known many, not only 
women, but even men too, who durst not lie alone, stay alone in a 
chamber, ride in the night, sleep without a candlelight, pass through a 
dark entry, &c. This superstitious humour easily begets a world of 
errors in religion, and makes men prone to fall into heresies. And this 
is too evident in our country, where we have changed the very face of 
religion three or four times within this hundred years. cece, hic est 
Christus / Here is religion, say the old new Protestants, in the great 
churches, preached by married bishops and priests. No, say the 
Presbyterians, Zcce, hic est Christus, true religion is in the Consistory 
of Geneva. No, say the Brownists, but Zcce in deserto, true religion is 
in forests and woods. No, say the Independents, it is in kitchens and 
butts. No, say the Anabaptists, it is in conventicles and dark chambers. 
No, say the Dippers, it is in rivers and ponds. Ask you me from 
whence this jarring proceeds? Jeremias the Prophet will tell you 
better than I, saying: “Jerusalem hath sinned a sin, and therefore 
it is become instable.” England hath committed a schism, and there- 
fore is become instable in religion. Hence we are come to the same pass 
that the builders of Babel fell into when God confounded their tongues. 
For whereas England before Henry the Eighth’s time was like the 
land before the building of the Tower of Babel, to wit, as the Scripture 
sayeth, of one lip, of one language, of one belief, of one religion with 
the Catholic world ; now since England would needs raise up a new 
Babel and make a new Church, God seems to have so visibly confounded 
their language that they understand not one another. And, as at 
Babel’s confusion, one asking for a stone had mortar brought him, 
another asking for a ladder, had a trowel brought him, another asking 
for a hammer, had a rope brought him, so now, in England, one asking 
for a Father of the Church, the Protestants show him an old married 
bishop with his children about him, that they may swear he is a 
father indeed of that church. Another asking for a churchman in a 
surplice, the Independents will show him a gifted men in a buff coat. 
Another asking for a Convocation Creed, shall have a directory brought 
him. Another calling for an altar, the Presbyterians will shovel him 
off with a long table. Another crying out for a covenant hath a 
committee sent him. Another reaching out and beckoning for a con- 
sistory, hath a council of war sent him. Another, in fine, calling out 
aloud for canons and constitutions, hath club-men sent him. 


We omit some further controversy, and proceed to another 
head of the charges against his country. 
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Neither is the learning of England so famous now as anciently, nor 
as it is in other countries. Our lawyers, what empty rattles are they. 
Erasmus calls them Doctissimum genus indoctissimorum hominum, all 
their skill is in the customs, and all their learning (as Plato says) is 
nothing but reminiscentia, which makes them rather /uris peritos than 
Juris prudentes, cunning at law rather than knowing at law. Neither are 
the English famous now for divinity, having grown too lazy for those 
thorny studies, all given to poetry, plays, epigrammes; they are like 
Penelope’s suitors, who despairing to win the mistress, fell off to the 
maids ; and dispairing to attain unto the noble speculations of divinity, 
they betake themselves to the study of humanity and court the muses. 
Hence it is that for centuries our doctors of divinity are excellent poets 
(I name no man) but poor divines, and to maintain their honour of 
poet they fall to that which makes the vein run—the pot. So that our 
Universities are like that of Heidelberg, in Germany, where a great 
barrel is the thing they most looked after, and where Bacchus hath more 
licentiates than Apollo laureates, and where fellows of Colleges are too 
frequently good fellows in taverns. 

Niceness and delicacy is another moth which has much spoiled 
England. Women contribute much to this, who being told by two 
great flatterers (their looking-glass and men) that they are handsome, 
strive to conserve themselves by art, and so become more prodigiously 
nice, than he in Seneca, who asked his slaves, unc sedet?—“*Do I sit?” 
as if he did not feel his chair or know whether he sat or no. I have 
seen ladies (scorning to touch the ground as other women do) carried 
in men’s arms (like puppets) from their couches to their doors and 
through wide courts. Others I have known who would not lie in a 
bed but of their old acquaintance. Others who would not eat their 
meat with a knife they know not, except it had a good letter of com- 
mendations or some neat man to caution it. Others who would sit with 
their masks on in the house, for fear of spoiling their colour with the 
air. Others who would lock themselves up in their chambers alone, 
that they might once have their fill of the looking-glass, and see them- 
selves there so long, till they saw themselves become vain and foolish. 
Others, in fine, I have known fall sick and pine away with melancholy 
for having been unlucky in the choice of the colours and stuffs they 
made their gowns of. 

Yet if these womanish tricks were only practised among women, the 
love or shame would be less. But women being either the mothers or 
breeders of men, they communicate their womanishness to men, and make 
them even wear black patches, lie in gloves, use painting and powders 
and pomades, strive to make themselves little feet, curled locks, and 
sleep with sweet backs on their pillows ; so that I may say of these men 
as Tertullian sayeth, Zotam caircumferunt muliebritaten—“ They show a 
great deal of womanishness.” 

Sloth, too, is another plague which hath much consumed England. 
We have fish in our own shores for fetching, and yet we must buy it of 
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strangers. Hollanders, an industrious people, make us buy that dear 
which Nature hath given us for nothing. Nay, not long ago, most of 
our goldsmiths were Germans, most of our shoemakers, tailors, and 
cooks were Frenchmen, whilst Englishmen can only rub horses’ necks, 
jockey it a little, and play at trick-track in an ale-house. 

Hence I find the breeding of youth in England to be very bad. In 
the country, our young gentlemen learn nothing but what they are 
bound to forget again as soon as they have done. They can stagger in 
an ale-house better than dance in an assembly. They know no history 
but the almanack and that of Tom Thumb. If they make any visits, it 
is to their father’s tenants or Mr. Parson, and they balk any company 
of ladies above stairs, for to talk with serving-men and be in the 
kitchen. Nature hath been a good mother to them, but education, 
which is a second nature, hath been a stepmother unto them. They 
are jolly lumps of flesh, but want some wise governor to lick them into 
fashion and shape ; yet a little before they marry they go to London, 
and there they get a dancing-master and tailor to put them into a few 
congies and new clothes ; and being thus slobbered over in haste, they 
pass (if they hold their tongues) like light pieces shuffled up among 
other gold. Their younger brothers, in the meantime, watch for their 
return into the country again, that they may be new thatched with their 
old clothes, and look at themselves in their brother as in their looking- 
glass. His legs and oaths are all that they care for next to his old 
suits, which now being half a year out of fashion, and two years too big 
for them, they look so ugly in them that the very dogs bark at them 
and men laugh, yet because of the silver buttons and some small skill 
of carrying up meat, or riding before a cloak-bag, they get into some 
lord’s service, where, having gotten looks and better clothes in time, 
they cozen some foolish rich widow, and so live. 

But nothing argues the ill-breeding of our gentry so much as the 
two employments they betake themselves to, as not knowing themselves 
fit for higher ones. To be apprentices in a shop, sit there all day 
bareheaded, sweep the shop and street, is the life of thousands. To 
serve noblemen in most unnoble offices, to wait on them in their 
chambers, to pull off their boots, brush their clothes, wait on them at 
table with a trencher, ride with a cloak-bag behind them, dine and sup 
among the lowest servants, is the ordinary course of gentlemen in 
England, while in other countries a gentleman scorns to be a va/et de 
chambre to a prince, or wait upon a nobleman at table, or brush his 
clothes, or pull off his boots; and though he apply himself to some 
nobleman’s service, yet it is more to do him honour than service; and 
he sits at table with him with his hat on, never eats among footmen, 
never wears his old clothes, nor carries up meat, because he knows he is 
a gentleman, and consequently a companion rather to noblemen than 
their drudge. Nay, the greatest King in Europe hath not one gentle- 
man among all his wvadets de chambre nor his forte-manteaux. 

And if our gentry be so ill-bred, we cannot expect any better from 
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our common people. Hence the great complaint of all strangers, that 
English people are the rudest to strangers of all people. If a man 
cannot speak our language well, we laugh at him to his face ; if he ride 
through a town in a strange habit, though it be his country’s fashion, he 
runs danger of being howled at. I myself, coming out of France, was 
called French dog as I rode upon the road to London, and was refused 
lodging in a great inn at the Rye only because the hostess took me for 
a Frenchman. 

Another thing which casts a great stain upon our gentry, is their 
casting away themselves. I mean their unequal and unworthy marrying 
both for age and birth. For birth: what is more common than for 
young gentlemen to marry their mother’s maids, or some waiting- 
gentlewoman? How many men of condition, being widowers, go no 
further than the next room to look for a wife, and marry their wife’s 
waiting-woman or chamber-maid? How many gentlewomen of good 
birth run away with young fellows in the night—an argument, indeed, 
that they did not see what they did? For age: how many young men 
marry old widows, and young women old gouty men? If for the love 
of riches, it is sorded baseness ; if forced by parents, it is cruel tyranny. 
For if Mezentius was held a cruel tyrant for tieing living bodies unto 
dead bodies, and making the corruption of these stifle those; is it not 
the same tyranny to tie in marriage a young woman of seventeen to an 
old man of seventy; or a young man of nineteen to an old woman of 
threescore ? 

Indeed, cruelty is a thing that hath been objected to our English. 
Pasquier, in his Recherches, makes a whole chapter of much cruelty used 
in England to our princes by our princes. This is known that men are 
hanged here for thirteen-pence half-penny, which other countries judge 
(if not to be cruelty) to be very severe, though our law-makers thought 
it otherwise. How many men have been condemned for killing stags 
in the King’s forest! Joannes Sarisburiensis, in his ingenious book 
De Curialibus Nugis, says that in England it was often a criminal thing 
to set snares for birds or to catch them by nets, which in other countries 
is esteemed no great crime. To these general examples, let us add 
some particular examples of cruelty, as that of Edward the Fourth, who 
stifled his brother, the Duke of Clarence, in a butt of sack; as that of 
Robert Earl of Shropshire, who, with his own hands, blinded and 
gelded his sons and pledges; as that of stifling a poor prince between 
two feather beds, and running hot irons into his body ; as that of cutting 
off the head of the Queen of Scots, a queen, a woman fled into England 
for refuge, upon a scaffold by the public executioner, which action drew 
such an esteem of cruelty upon the Queen who commanded that 
tragedy that the French hereupon wrote: ‘ Qu’il p avoit des Louves en 
Angleterre, s'il n’y avoit point des loups;” as that of Godwin Earl 
of Kent, who decimated six hundred Normans after a new fashion, 
causing of ten men every tenth man to be saved and nine of them to be 
condemned to death. Cruelty easily degenerates into tyranny, and 
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England was anciently so infamous for that, that Porphyry called it 
Fertilem Provinciam Tyrannorum. In King Stephen’s time, there were 
said to be as many tyrants as lords of the castles, every one usurping 
the right of king by coining, condemning, pardoning, &c. But no 
tyranny decried England so much as that of Henry the Eighth, whom 
Sir Walter Raleigh dresseth up so rightly that he said: JZf the memory of 
tyranny were blotted out of all histories, yet Henry the Eighth alone were 
able to make men know what tyranny were. For he cut off the heads of 
two queens, his wives, caused the third to be ripped up, put to death 
two great ladies and two cardinals, proscribed the third, being absent, 
though his near kinsman, put to death twelve dukes, marquises, earls 
and earl’s sons, eighteen barons and knights, thirteen abbots and priors, 
seventy-seven priests and friars, of the gentry and common people 
almost innumerable. In fine, he hanged upon the same gallows and at 
the same time both Catholics and Protestants, those by the snap oath 
of supremacy, these by the six articles. But how this cruelty and 
schism of Henry the Eighth hath been visibly visited by God (Who 
defers oftentimes His punishments unto the third and fourth generation), 
see the little book called Zhe Dialogue between the Ghosts of Henry 
the Eighth and Charles the First at their meeting in the Chapel of 
Windsor Castle. 


Here, for the present, we end our extracts from this curious 


manuscript. 











Professor Max Muller on English Spelling. 
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THE spelling reformers must certainly be allowed to have 
notably changed their status and importance when they brought 
out Professor Max Muller as their champion. It is impossible 
now simply to refuse to entertain the question, and equally so 
to put down those who advocate reform as—in the Professor's 
words—teetotallers and vegetarians who have never learnt to 
spell. We have been accustomed to consider the changes 
proposed as objectionable chiefly on philological grounds—and 
here comes forward one whom we have been accustomed to 
consider a chief in philology to advocate the change and partly 
in the name of philology itself. At the same time we must 
declare that he has failed to convince us, and in briefly reviewing 
his pamphlet we shall proceed to say why. 

This pamphlet is an article reprinted from the Fortnightly 
Review, which the zeal of a spelling reformer has made it 
possible to circulate at the price of one half-penny, in spite of 
the expenses which must have attended its production. It is 
therefore evidently considered by the reformers as a powerful 
instrument for the propagation of their views. 

In this brochure Professor Max Muller does not content 
himself with arguing, he illustrates. Beginning with the current 
spelling, which he carries on for three pages, he then slides 
into “semiphonotypy ”—that is to say phonetic spelling with 
the existing alphabet. After two pages of this, he begins to 
introduce the phonetic alphabet which, creeping in in stronger 
force as we go along, at last presents us with a state of things 
that is more or less the ideal. 

Of the “semiphonetic spelling,’ we have to observe that 
in the Appendix it is spoken of through the medium of itself 
as the form of change which probably “wil be konsidered 
by speling reformerz preferabel tu entire fonotipi.” The reader 
will observe for himself in addition that it is the system adopted 
by American humourists of the type of Artemus Ward. Of 
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the true phonotypy, which requires an alphabet of forty letters, 
many of them derived from old English, we can give no 
specimen unless Mr. Pitman should supply, as he did to the 
Fortnightly Review, what the Professor calls the “ Tips.” 

Of the two, if we should be forced to a choice between 
them, we infinitely prefer the entire change to the partial one. 
Nothing surely will ever divest the latter, within a century, of 
the stamp of grotesque vulgarity which it irresistibly bears to 
the eyes of men in any way educated. The mere fact that 
it or the like of it has been instinctively adopted as a species 
of humour by Dickens and his compeers when they would 
describe low life, andgby those Transatlantic writers with whom 
a certain reckless affectation of lawlessness is a main point of 
wit, is enough to show, as seems to us, that such a system is out 
of joint with the English tongue as that tongue is. 

We say as the tongue is, for here, if we mistake not, is the 
fundamental and fatal weakness of the reformers. They 
practically try—whatever be their theoretical disclaimers—to 
treat the language as a dead and lifeless thing, which will be 
passive under the hands of manipulators, forgetting that it 
has a life and growth of its own which may be directed but 
cannot be transmuted. It would be almost as reasonable to 
expect an oak tree by careful training to be induced to bear 
beech leaves, as to expect a living tongue to shed in a night 
what it has grown in centuries, and to stand complacently in 
the morning embowered amid xovas frondes et non sua poma. 

Say, if you will, that there is not system or consistency 
in spelling as it is, allow with Bishop Thirlwall that it is a 
mass of anomalies the growth of ignorance and chance, or with 
Lord Lytton, that it is round-about, puzzle-headed, and delu- 
sive, or with one of Professor Max Muller’s allies, that it is 
“monstrus,” “the oaldest abuse in this kuntri,’ and one which 
“vieolaits the true iedeal of the relaishon of riten langwaig tu 
spoeken ”’—but remember at the same time that there it is in 
possession, that it has grown with the growth of the language, 
and that it is the medium which the makers of the language 
have contrived for expressing it, and in which the language has 
learnt to know itself. Very obvious this is, no doubt, but appar- 
ently very much overlooked by the advocates of change. Pro- 
fessor Max Muller repeats very often that the language is not 
for the learned alone, but for all the people; yet he wishes to 
revolutionize what the people has made it, and to launch it 
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afresh remade by a few doctrinaires. In fact, he has con- 
spicuously fallen into that danger of specialists—a crotchet. 
He wants to turn out a language to order, theoretically correct, 
as no language ever was, or tried to be, before. Nay, in the 
same striving after the ideal, and as part of the same scheme, 
he would remodel the work of Babel, and “as a feint step in the 
rite direkshon” reduce the languages of Europe to four— 
“Inglish, French, Jerman, and Italian (or posibli Spanish).” 
Dutch, Portuguese, Swedish, even “Rushian” he would try to 
persuade to consent to be extinguished. 

With regard, however, to our particular point, of English 
spelling, it will be necessary to run briefly through his arguments 
and examples. The first, of course, and by far the most impor- 
tant is the unnecessary time and labour which the present 
spelling necessitates in the education of youth. This is no 
doubt a strong point in favour of the reformers. No doubt time 
and trouble are spent over the preliminaries of knowledge which 
with a more phonetic orthography might be given to something 
better. It zs an inconvenience, and a great one, even if not 
quite so crushing a toil as some depict. But then, in the first 
place, as we have said, we believe that to remove it is practically 
impossible, and in the second, if we could do it there would 
be countervailing inconveniences more serious still. Such an 
inconvenience would assuredly be the break which would ensue 
between phonetic and unphonetic English literature. If to the 
disciples of the new school the literature of the old should look 
as grotesque and repulsive as do their “spesimens” to us, we 
should practically lose whatever has yet appeared in English. 
And on the reforming theory the old should appear more 
grotesque than the new actually does, as being a monument 
of folly whose proper description would exhaust the powers of 
“objurgaishun.” In such a case the one literature in which 
we should walk as strangers would be that which is our birth- 
right. In the dead languages of antiquity, as in the modern 
ones of the Continent, we should feel by comparison that our 
foot was on our native heath, even as now in the Professor’s 
pages we recognize French and German, Latin and Greek words 
as familiar friends, looking as they do so natural among their 
strange surroundings. And surely it is impossible that we 
should grow familiar with the new without growing unfamiliar 
with the old. Inconvenience, then, is inevitable, and the new 
would be greater than the old. The break with the past which 
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would thus be created seems to be very much ignored or mis- 
represented by reformers. Thus Mr. Russell Martineau, writing 
to the Spectator, argues that because the first writers of English 
wrote phonetically, and because if phonetic writing had been 
continued by their successors, spelling must have changed with 
pronunciation, therefore, since pronunciation must needs 
change, spelling should change also, and the past constantly be 
broken with. Very true, if the phonetic system had ever been 
engrafted—as it might once very well have been—on the English 
tongue. But it has not been so engrafted, as our assailed ortho- 
graphy witnesses. Between the first writers, who wrote of 
necessity phonetically, and the present day, there is a great gulf 
filled up by writings which have gradually moulded themselves 
to the present spelling. It is not a question of what might be, 
but of what is. Of what use is it, then, to tell us that pho- 
netically Jaughter should be written /after, and _ historically 
hleahtor, and that our spelling is neither one way nor the other. 
Even granting the fact (which we do not) that such a spelling 
is irrational on any principle, still there it is, and there it has 
been, an undeniable fact. It would of course be just as irra- 
tional to go back to early English or Anglo-Saxon forms on 
the ground of philology, as it seems to us to be to go to 
phonetics on the ground of sound. We take what is, and 
cannot help doing it. 

A great deal is made of the fact that much of the ordinary 
spelling is unhistorical and etymologically misleading, and a 
few flagrant examples of words are made use of as stalking 
horses by all reformers to cover their attack on the general 
position. But surely on the one hand if reform were restricted 
to such cases reformers would not think it worth having, and 
on the other as to the root of the matter, is it not true that 
in spite of these blemishes our spelling as a whole zs historical 
and instructive? Granting the strict unlawfulness of the 7 in 
coudd, of the g in foreign and sovereign, of the s in island, of 
the ~ in plagwe and tongwe, of the d@ in lodge, and if you will 
of a score or a hundred other letters up and down our multi- 
farious vocabulary—what then? what are these but a drop in 
the ocean? Allow that skamefaced is misleading as having 
nothing to do with face, nor aghast with ghost, and that fancy 
and phantasy are as incongrous as vial and pfial, yet unless 
such instances can be shown to be the rule and not the excep- 
tion, what do they avail? Can it be denied that the great 
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bulk, Saxon and Latin alike, in their present written form do 
bear about them evidence as to their origin for the eye more 
than for the ear? Professor Max Muller quotes an instance 
of a Danish gentleman who had been much helped towards 
the acquisition of’ English by a phonetic New Testament: 
“Ekzampelz lik this,” he remarks, “go a long we (way).” Now 
if such an example goes a long way, why should not the 
example of an Englishman who learns German through the 
present spelling go equally far? We speak from personal 
experience when we say that for the learning of German or 
kindred tongues the silent or phonetically mispronounced letters 
of our orthography are simply invaluable. The excellent little 
work German for the English, by Messrs. Sonnenschein and 
Stalybrass, which proceeds on this basis from beginning to 
end, presents this truth in a popular form. To take a few 
examples, of which the first shall be Mr. Martineau’s instance 
laughter. It may be that Saxons wrote it /eahtor, but it is 
certain that Germans write the verb “lac#eln,” and that the 
gutturals which we pronounce as labials thus tell an important 
tale of kindred. Night and Nacht, slaughter and Schlact#t, 
though and doch, knight and Knecht, fnave and Knabe, heart 
and herz, are standing evidences by their resemblance that our 
spelling is not the hap-hazard and blundering congeries of 
letters which we are asked to consider it. 

We have hitherto said little of the perfect phonotypy which 
the Professor would fain advocate if there were any hope for 
its introduction, and which would certainly seem of two evils 
the least, as being so utterly new and strange as to be free 
from the association of vulgarity which the half-bred system 
cannot escape. As to the manner in which this would remove 
our difficulties we are given some examples which we must 
confess fairly stagger us. Knowing what it takes to teach 
ordinary children the alphabet, and to get them on to such 
phonetic employment of the same as “a, 0, ad,” and the like, 
and remembering that the new alphabet has forty letters instead 
of twenty-six, and these distinguished in many cases by rather 
minute diacritic signs, it is a little startling to be told of poor 
children taught to read the Sermon on the Mount after a course 
of exercise extending over no more than six hours. Another 
phonetic authority relates how his little “Sidni” (we presume 
Sidney) has learnt to read any phonetic book without hesitation, 
and all in a course of instruction extending over no more than 
VOL, X. (NEW SERIES). HH 
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eight hours, and that in snatches of five minutes while tea was 
getting ready. If phonetics are to supply children with such 
very superior brains as this argues we are almost inclined to 
advocate their introduction. 

Professor Max Muller, however, admits one difficulty which 
he does not quite see how to meet. Words are to be written 
as pronounced—but how are they pronounced? Who is to say 
and who is to agree? We find numerous traces of the difficulty 
in his own production. Who for instance will allow that the 
name Szduey is represented by the signs S7zd@ui? ze., that both 
syllables are sounded alike? Who will accept the Professor’s 
langwej as a rendering of the pronunciation of /anguage? 
How many followers will he have when he assigns, as by 
his phonetic spelling he does, the same vowel sound to are 
and at? 

It is in fact impossible at this hour to say exactly what is 
the number of sounds in English. We do not even pronounce 
the same vowel in the same word alike in conversation and in 
public speaking, and we cannot write it so that it shall always 
be phonetic. The attempt accurately to describe vowel sounds 
never fails to set a literary company by the ears. Professor 
Adams, for instance,’ tells us that waistcoat is pronounced 
waiscut, and cabbage cabbzge; but we remember the indig- 
nation with which the information was received by a very 
accurate-minded friend. 

Moreover there is the difficulty of dialects. We are told 
that a child has to contradict its conscience when it writes 
who for what it pronounces hoo? If so, to what depths of 
baseness will not a Scotchman have to descend when in the 
very name of phoneticism he shall write 4 for what he cer- 
tainly will continue to call wha, or a Lancashireman, when 
saying ¢howte and writing thot ? 

Then there is the other difficulty of proper names. Half 
of us at the least will be unable to recognize ourselves in our 
new livery. The Professor writes himself Maks Muler ; Burus 
is Burnz ; Siduey, as we have seen, Sidui; Jones, Jonz; White, 
Whit; Newman Hall, Numan Hol. Alexander becomes Alek- 
sander, and Mr. Bell’s pronunciation is described as Mr. Bel’s. 
Nay, such an historical name as Volfaire’s is not spared, and 
he is exhibited as Volter. What would happen to such names 
as Marjoribanks, Cockburn, or Leveson Gower we do not venture 
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to predict, when we find Europe become Urop, and Mikeljon 
explained in parenthesis to mean Mezklejohn. 

But the whole scheme is so visionary that it would certainly 
seem waste of time seriously to discuss it, were it not for the 
air of invincible superiority with which the reformers delight to 
pose. “If I have read the history of the world rightly,” says 
Professor Max Muller, “the victory of reason over unreason 
and the whole progress of our race have generally been 
achieved by such fools as ourselves—‘rushing in where angels 
fear to tread,’ till after a time the track becomes beaten, and 
even angels are no longer afraid.” It is as easy to vote one- 
self the representative of reason in this manner as to praise 
the Athenians at Athens, and the use of arguments of this 
sort is rather a sign of a weak case, though at the same time 
they are a strong temptation to gauge practically the solidity 
of the bubble which they seek to blow. 

We notice with regret, in conclusion, that Professor Max 
Muller is not above catching a breath of popularity by hits 
not quite worthy of him against Catholicity, even here where 
the subject might not seem very easy to introduce. 


; J.G. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Theologia Dogmatica Compendium, in usum Studiosorum Theologiz. Tom. 1 et 2. 


& 
Edidit H. Hurter, S.J. CEniponte: Libraria Academica Wagneriana, 1877. 


THE appearance of these volumes takes the writer of the present 
notice back in memory some twenty years or more, when the now 
eminent theologian, whose work now lies before him, was a most dis- 
tinguished and promising student of the famous German College at 
Rome—a College always in the highest repute for the ability and 
industry of its members, as well as for the careful and exact training, 
both in theology and in other things of even higher importance, of 
which they had the benefit. The present Father Hurter, with one 
or two other of his brother students, who have, like him, if we are not 
mistaken, entered the religious state, was conspicuous, even among the 
Germans, for the lucid and masterly manner in which he used to perform 
his part, when it fell to his lot to be the defender or objicient in the 
scholastic disputations, which are so important a feature in the Catholic 
system of theological teaching. Any one who had the good fortune to 
listen to him on such occasions, could hardly fail to be struck with the 
promise of future eminence in the study and teaching of theology, 
which was contained in the quiet, simple, and perspicuous manner 
in which the son of the great historian of Innocent the Third would 
propose or solve a subtle and intricate difficulty on some question 
of grace or the Church. The professors of that time, alas! are passed 
away. Passaglia, notwithstanding all his errors, has, if we are right, 
many a prayer constantly lifted up for him on the part of pupils of 
all nations, to whom his lectures were at that time a source of intense 
delight as well as of the greatest intellectual profit. Very soon after the 
time of which we speak, his place knew him no more. Schrader, his 
constant companion and favourite pupil, who occupied the other theo- 
logical chair in the Roman College, was soon to leave for Vienna. It 
is only last year that we had to lament his premature death in France, 
where he was still teaching theology. He has left behind him more 
than one valuable contribution to the literature of his favourite subject, 
but he passed away in the prime of his strength, and in the middle, as 
it seemed to those who knew his qualities, of his career of usefulness. 
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The pupils of that day are becoming the teachers and the eccle- 
siastical rulers of this. There was much intellectual vigour and activity 
at that time on the benches of the Roman College, which has since 
been dispersed over various countries. No one of the pupils of that 
date has laboured more industriously or more profitably than Father 
Hurter. He has been for many years Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
at Innspruck, and the work now before us seems to indicate that he has 
attained that maturity as an oral teacher which fits him for the still more 
arduous task of the writer of a course of theology. We should not 
be surprised to see his book, before many years are passed, the accepted 
manual of theological teaching in a large number of colleges. He 
seems to have every one of the many qualifications the combination 
of which is required in a great theological writer—deep learning, the 
fruit of original study, following on a long and patient course of training 
according to the method which the Church has always, in her wisdom, 
preferred to any other; acquaintance with the intellectual movements 
and wants of the day, that practice of teaching in which the professor 
learns so much, sometimes, from the minds which he has to instruct 
and form ; a burning love for his subject, a high esteem of his office as 
a teacher and defender of Divine truth, and, besides all these, a clear 
and almost classical style, free alike from affectation and from the 
slightest obscurity. It is an acknowledged necessity that each genera- 
tion of students in theology should have its own manuals and text-books. 
The works of the great masters, in this as in other departments of 
human thought, remain as heirlooms to all generations after their own 
time, but they do not exclude the need of books which embody their 
teaching and, at the same time, shape it to the requirements of the day, 
and supplement it with new details. The living theology of the Church, 
like the Church herself, is always old and always young, it can never 
become a simple petrifaction. No age is without its own doctorate, 
whether we mean by that word the authoritative teaching which speaks 
in the greater definitions and declarations which are from time to time 
required to meet modern errors or difficulties, or the perpetual instruc- 
tion by which the students and ministers of the Church are prepared 
for the discharge of their sacred duties. 

Unless we are mistaken, the name of the author of these volumes 
will be very familiar to the pupils of theological schools in our own 
generation. The first of his two volumes is devoted to a general intro- 
duction to theology. It contains four treatises. The first of these is 
on the subject of the Christian revelation. The author passes in the 
second to the sources at which the details of revelation are to be sought, 
that is to say, Tradition and Scripture. The third treatise is on the 
the Church and the Roman Pontiff, and the fourth leads us on to the 
genesis and the Rule of Faith. The second volume gives us the three 
great principal treatises—on the Ever-Blessed Trinity, on God the 
Creator, and on the Incarnation. We notice with particular delight, 
in this last treatise, a chapter of considerable length and importance on 
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the theology which relates to the Blessed Mother of God. We think it 
was the devout and holy Suarez who introduced, so to speak, the fuller 
treatment of this subject into the theological schools—at least of later 
times, for we find a great deal of the same kind in such writers as 
St. Antoninus. In our time, which has witnessed the definition of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and a consequent outburst of 
heretical cavilling against the whole range of truths which are concerned 
with the position of our Blessed Lady in the Divine scheme of the 
redemption of mankind, it is happily a necessity for Catholic theo- 
logians to give this subject its due prominence. We part from Father 
Hurter for the present, hoping that we shall soon have to announce the 
appearance of some more volumes of a work which bids fair to be 
of the very greatest service to the Church. 


2. Divine Worship in England in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, contrasted 
with and adapted to that in the nineteenth. By John David Chambers, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. London: Basil Montagu Pickering, 1877. 

We feel some difficulty in satisfying our own mind as to the exact 
whereabouts of the author of this handsome and costly volume among 
the various parties and persuasions into which the Englishmen of the 
present day are divided. A Catholic, we are sorry to say Mr. Chambers 
evidently is not. Not only does he display an occasional ignorance as 
to very simple matters of which no Catholic is at all likely to be guilty, 
but he speaks, as we shall be obliged to point out, in a disrespectful and 
hostile tone of things which all Catholics naturally hold in reverence. 
And yet it is equally clear that his tastes and aspirations go considerably 
beyond those of the ordinary run of High Churchmen, even of the more 
advanced school. Is he a Ritualist? The name Ritualist covers a 
great many varieties of opinion and practice, and we should therefore 
be sorry to commit ourselves to the statement that either Mr. Chambers, 
or any one else, might not be fairly included under so expansive a 
denomination. But certainly the more conspicuous among the Ritualists 
differ from Mr. Chambers, if we understand him rightly, in this—that 
they are men of the century in which they live, and would not, if they 
had the power, refuse to adapt themselves to its ways and manners, 
even in matters which relate to divine worship and the like; whereas 
Mr. Chambers seems to wish for nothing less and nothing more than 
a return pure et simple to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in 
everything. Perhaps if he knew the centuries which he admires so 
much a little better than he does know them, this desire might undergo 
some modification. But we may fairly enough let that question sleep. 
We may, however, ask the question in passing, whether the men of the 
times for which Mr. Chambers is so enthusiastic, if they could now 
speak their minds, would agree to the doctrine of a kind of finality in 
such matters as architecture and ritual, and whether they attained that 
perfection in these matters for which Mr. Chambers gives them credit, 
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by the servile copying of the men of some five or six centuries before 
them in the history of the Church, and not rather by the free exercise of 
their own liberty and of their devotional and artistic instincts? We 
suspect that in the middle ages people made very free indeed with the 
tastes and arrangements of their predecessors, and that they did this, 
not from any foolish contempt for those who had gone before them in 
the possession of Christian privileges and in the use of the material 
temples in which so large a proportion of these privileges were con- 
veyed to them by the ministrations of the Church, but because they 
felt themselves to be the children of a living body, each generation of 
which had a full right to legislate for itself in all that was matter of its 
own time, a right quite as essential as the corresponding duty of 
retaining without alteration, whatever was, in its own nature, or by the 
laws of the Church, incapable of change. 

Again, it might be worth the while of those who, like Mr. Chambers, 
would, in his own words, refer to the epoch of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries for “improving, enlivening, and dignifying the compara- 
tively meagre, monotonous, unsuggestive, unlovely bareness of the 
present Anglican Offices, as well as for making good and supplying their 
un-Catholic omissions and neglects,” to consider whether the more 
important of the two defects in the Anglican Offices of which he com- 
plains would not remain, whatever he might be able to attain in the 
way of correction of the other. The Anglican Offices are meagre, 
monotonous, unsuggestive, unlovely, and bare, because the Catholic 
doctrine, which alone could make them otherwise, has been omitted 
and neglected. Ritual is of no value at all, except as the outward garb 
and expression of doctrine. ‘The present Anglican Offices are just what 
they ought to be. They have become what they are, not out of 
obedience to Acts of Parliament or the “advertisements” of Queen 
Elizabeth, but by the natural and inevitable influence of the same law 
which made the ritual of the middle ages so unlike them in every 
respect. The faith of the middle ages in the doctrine of the adorable 
Sacrifice of the Altar, and in that of Transubstantiation, both of which 
doctrines have been rejected by the Anglican Establishment, was 
naturally reflected in the magnificent ritual of those times. The denial 
of these Christian trutHs, which Mr. Chambers appears to admit, as an 
historical fact, on the part of the Establishment, is also naturally re- 
flected in the Offices of which he speaks with so much unjust severity. 
If he can alter the doctrine of Anglicanism, and turn the ministers of 
the Establishment into Catholic priests, well and good,—he may be 
quite sure that he will not have long to wait for an appropriate ritual, 
no longer meagre and unlovely, but glowing With all the warmth and 
light of Catholic devotion. But to alter the ritual first, and to expect 
thus to supply the defect of the living Catholic doctrine which is wanting 
in Anglicanism, is about as reasonable a process as if he were to heap 
his fire with coals and set to work on it with his bellows before he had 
lighted it. 
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We have said enough to show the painful impression of unreality 
which a work like that before us must of necessity produce in the mind 
of a Catholic reader. As a piece of simple antiquarianism, indeed, it 
has a certain interest ; but this is not the kind of interest which will 
satisfy the author. It is divided into four parts, each of which contains 
several chapters. The first of these deals with structural and other 
requisites for worship, church ornaments, vestments, feasts, festivals, 
and their appropriate services. The second part is given to the subject 
of the ordinary services in choir. Litanies and Processions are treated 
of in the third part. The last, and by far the most elaborate, chapter 
treats of the Celebration of Mass. Of course, the old English ritual, 
both as to the choir offices and as to the celebration of Mass, differed 
in no essential or important respect from the ritual to which Catholics 
are now accustomed. But there were a good many varieties in different 
parts of the country, and these are interesting, as we have said, in an 
antiquarian aspect. On more than one point, unless we are mistaken, 
Mr. Chambers is rather at sea as to the meaning of the authorities to 
which he has referred. These authorities, again, are very badly selected 
in one or two instances. To discuss such questions, however, in this 
notice would take more time and space than are at our disposal at 
present. We must content ourselves with pointing out one passage in 
which Mr. Chambers seems to us not only in error, but needlessly and 
indeed offensively pugnacious. 

The fourth chapter of his fourth part begins with some prefatory 
remarks on the Celebration of Holy Mass. One of these remarks 
informs us that “any real difference between what has been called High 
Mass and Low Mass, High Celebration and Low Celebration, is and 
always was nugatory and untrue, being really a modern innovation. 
The real difference and distinction as regards ritual is between the 
ferial and the Sunday or festival celebration.” Mr. Chambers seems 
really to think that a Low Mass was never said on a Sunday, or that 
a High Mass was never sung on a feria. He seems to think that a 
Ferial Mass means the same thing as a Mass without deacon and 
subdeacon. In the next page, he tells his readers that the whole of 
the Office, by which he means the whole of the prayers and other parts 
of the Mass, should be repeated in a loud, distinct, and intelligible 
voice. He excepts the confessions and absolutions, and the “ secreta,” 
which he says—following, in this instance, a theory which rests on the 
smallest possible foundation, and is repudiated by the best writers on 
the subject—were a short prayer or two of the celebrant privately, 
and had reference only to his own behaviour and devoutness—by which 
last word he probably means what is more commonly called devotion. 
As if in order to prove his assertion as to the loud and audible voice in 
which, as he thinks, even the Canon was to be pronounced, he quotes 
several authorities which refer to quite another matter, which, however, 
Mr. Chambers chooses to confuse with the tone of voice. The in- 
junctions which he quotes refer to the distinct and full articulation o 
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the words of the Canon, and, of course, of all other parts not only of 
the Holy Mass, but of the Divine Office also. Mr. Chambers misunder- 
stands and, consequently, misrepresents the authorities to which he 
refers, though he betrays his mistake to any reader acquainted with the 
subject by quoting directions which order that the endings of prayers 
which the priest says in a lower voice than the rest, should be said in a 
raised tone of voice, in order that the people may answer, Amen. And 
then he must needs have his fling at the Catholics, and so he adds that 
“it was not till about the year 1484 that in the Roman Communion 
the mumbling of the Office was allowed.” This remark, we take the 
liberty of telling Mr. Chambers, is a simple impertinence. If he had 
any real knowledge, either of the Roman Communion or of the liturgical 
matters on which he undertakes to set Catholics right, he would be 
aware that neither in the fifteenth century nor in any other has it ever 
been lawful to “mumble” the words either of the Mass or of the Divine 
Office, while, on the other hand, the practice of saying the more solemn 
parts of the Mass, and especially the Canon, secretly, for the sake of 
devotion, and for other reasons—that is in the way which Mr. Chambers is 
so courteous as to call “‘mumbling”—has come down to the Church from 
the times of the Apostles themselves. In this, as in other departments 
of knowledge, a little learning is a dangerous thing—but even a little 
learning does not always make its possessors insolent in their com- 
parative ignorance. 


3. The Two Chancellors, Prince Gortchakof and Prince Bismarck. By M. Julian 
Klaczko, Ex-Deputy of the Parliament of Vienna. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. Tait. Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. 


It was a happy thought which suggested itself to the mind of 
M. Klaczko to place these two prominent statesmen before him and 
draw out a careful comparison between the political character and career 
of each; and its elaboration has fallen into very able hands. Nor could 
a better time have been chosen for publishing it as a complete work 
than the present, when passing events place the men themselves, in real 
life, in the same juxtaposition which their names occupy on the title- 
page of the book before us. It is a very bold and original undertaking 
to write a political sketch, so deeply shaded in, of two statesmen still 
living, and still with strong hands holding the helm of government; an 
act made none the less venturesome by the fact that one of these states- 
men is Prince Bismarck, the case of Count Arnim being still fresh in our 
memories. It has often been said that the interval of a generation, allow- 
ing the calm study of a statesman’s career as a thing of the past, is neces- 
sary before a clear judgment or sound criticism can be pronounced on 
his policy ; but whatever M. Klaczko’s political study may sacrifice of 
completeness or strict impartiality, it amply compensates by a decided 
gain in vigour of treatment and power to interest. His whole work 
answers most faithfully to its title. He keeps the character of each states- 
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man, as well as their influence on one another, constantly and sharply 
defined before our eyes, because he always keeps them as the leading 
figures before his own. Besides which, the history of public events is 
so condensed and so pithily handled, that the reader, as he goes along, 
is able to retain the different points in the career of each of the two 
prominent characters well before his eye, and to mark at a glance how 
each either influences or is influenced by the events of his own and of 
other countries. 

Another source of especial interest in this work lies in the manner 
of its treatment. It is, as M. Benedetti styles it in a letter contained in 
the Appendix, and well deserving careful perusal, “an anecdotic history.” 
Few persons can enjoy the privilege of studying the political acts and 
character of one high in office except from the outside, from external 
motives and external effects, so far as these can be generally gathered ; 
and when after death his memoirs are written, the portrait is too often 
drawn by a very partial and restrained hand. In the present political 
history the portraiture is certainly coloured by no over fondness, but it 
is drawn from the study of the living model, it is delineated from 
the interior life and character, and thus it possesses the particular 
charm and power of the works of Charles Dickens. Gortchakoff and 
Bismarck are made to speak for themselves, each one reveals his character, 
his motives, his designs in his own letters and expressions ; he himself 
stands before one in the anecdotes in which a man’s own thoughts and 
feelings are embalmed and preserved for posterity. By adopting this 
form of description, we see at once the force of a strong will and able 
mind in shaping out its career, often in spite of disadvantages of every 
kind, and sometimes in a direction exactly opposite to that in which 
early education or the circumstances of more advanced life seemed 
determined to force it ; mind triumphing over matter and circumstance. 
This, as M. Klaczko shows us, and we ourselves would have anticipated, 
was particularly the case in the history of Bismarck. 

Another general remark on this book suggests itself, namely, the 
very peculiar relationship in which the writer stands to the politicians 
whose public acts and private motives he criticizes. Under the circum- 
stances can we count on M. Klaczko being fair, generous, and unbiassed? 
Is he likely to escape the mistakes, exaggerations, unintentional mis- 
representations to which a man is so evidently exposed who is describ- 
ing the acts and characters of those whom he must look upon as the 
unchanging, relentless enemies of his country, and whose conduct he 
judges from the stand-point, not only of a true and conscientious 
patriot, but of an especially interested and experienced member of the 
Government? We are inclined to rely with confidence on the truth and 
fidelity of the picture drawn. It certainly answers in all its chief 
features, as regards both Prince Gortchakoff and Prince Bismarck, to 
the opinions hitherto formed by persons not belonging to the special 
class of strong and sworn admirers. The letters, documents, and 
anecdotes, by help of which the author allows these two statesmen to 
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draw their own characters, have been evidently chosen with singular 
skill and judgment, from a wide information and research. They are 
allowed to speak for themselves, while the different points of character, 
the mental abilities, the vigour of government are in both sketches 
freely and generously acknowledged, and the dignified and self-con- 
trolled language of a diplomatic writer is carefully and easily preserved 
throughout. A strong-feeling Austrian member of Parliament, a most 
deeply interested politician during the events which have agitated 
Europe within the last thirty years, undertaking to write calmly and 
dispassionately of the political acts and motives of foreign statesmen 
whose relations towards his own country have been those of Prince 
Gortchakoff of Russia and Prince Bismarck, first of Prussia and then of 
the German Empire, is an idea we could scarcely have realized had we 
not this book before us. In a rather contradictory sense it reminds us 
of the famous caricai:::e of Garrick being dragged adverse ways between 
Tragedy and Comedy (for the former of whom we would certainly select 
Bismarck), and as the great actor seems nearly equally balanced between 
the two in the picture, so we are inclined to pronounce that the Austrian 
ex-Deputy is likely to be fair to both, when he shows how little he 
would like either. ' 

Of the two Chancellors, Prince Gortchakoff takes the precedence in 
age and in length of family descent, and consequently in the sketch of 
his early life and education ; but from the moment that Prince Bismarck 
enters upon the scene, he stands forward with a strength and breadth of 
character that throws the other quite in the background. Curiously 
enough the contrast between these two men, whom that very contrast 
was to attract and unite together for twenty-five years, was marked out 
in the very different character of their ancestors. The family of the 
Russian Chancellor could boast a member enrolled amongst the martyrs 
of the Greek Church, whereas “at least two of Bismarck’s ancestors 
were excommunicated by the Church, and died impenitently under the 
ban.” Prince Gortchakoff was born in 1798, and was educated at the 
Lyceum of Tsarskoé-Selo, of which nearly all the professors were 
foreigners of a free-thinking, frivolous, and Voltairian stamp. Yet from 
a college of such doubtful worth the young Prince emerged superior in 
all branches of classical learning to his future friend. Though hailed 
by the poet Pouchkine as “ Fortune’s favoured son,” he had to wait 
long and patiently before she took him by the hand, for at the age of 
fifty he was still only Minister Plenipotentiary at a small Court in 
Germany. Bismarck, who carved out his own fortune at a much earlier 
period of life, was born on the 1st of April, 1815, and was educated 
first at the Lyceum of the “Grey Cloister,” and then in the University 
of Gottingen, where, however, he distinguished himself chiefly in hunting, 
swimming, gymnastics, and fencing. Though by no means a man of 
letters, nor capable of sustained argument, nor often clear or correct in 
his style, yet there is a wonderful stamp of originality in what he says 
and does, a most telling force and incisiveness in his sayings, and in the 
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rapid expression of his thoughts. He is as bitingly sarcastic in his 
whole tone of mind, as he is in speech, and his sudden outbursts of 
oratory are equalled by the trenchant vigour of his pen. 

Granting Bismarck his full mead of praise, and often of wonder, we 
cannot say that we grow more in love with him as we follow him 
through these pages. Whether it is when, under the garb of piety, he 
quarrels with and dictates to the providence of God in phrases that 
make us shudder; or when in treating with ministers and ambassadors 
in affairs of State, he practises an “irony of the coldest, most con- 
temptuous kind, under forms of the greatest openness or the most 
urbane politeness.” After affecting the deepest interest and devotion in 
respect of everything Russian, he could turn round and, with the leer of a 
Mephistophiles, express his supreme contempt for that country—Za@ 
Russie c'est le néant. We are almost angry with ourselves for laughing at the 
sarcastic effrontery with which he treats his sovereign’s prejudices, antique 
ideas, and legitimate scruples. How maliciously must he not have triumphed 
at a success so complete that Count Barral could telegraph, ‘‘ There is 
still a sadness in the King’s voice indicative of the feelings of a resigned 
man, who has come to an unavoidable but unwished for decision. His 
Majesty tells me that he is fully convinced of the justice of his cause. 
‘I have a clear conscience,’ he said, laying his hand on his heart, and 
apparently much moved. ‘I have been for a very long time accused of 
being led by ambitious motives to undertake this war (against Austria), 
but now the whole world knows who is the aggressor.’” No such salve of 
conscience was required by the man who on the eve of Sadowa, and 
from the battlefield of Gitschin, strewn with dead, could write to his 
wife—‘‘Send me some French novels to read, but not more than one at 
a time, and may God have you in His keeping.” 

Nor is his attitude more pleasing to the eye in that graphic picture 
which the author gives of Bismarck’s frequent interviews with Napoleon 
the Third, as he paced slowly to and fro on the sands at Biarritz, when 
with an external air of profound reverence and at a respectful distance 
he followed alongside, gesticulating, perorating, laying skilful snares for 
the ruin of one whose ideas he then obsequiously encouraged, in pre- 
vision of the day on which he would sternly assign him to his prison. 
In these interviews Napoleon was so mistaken as to call the crafty 
“realist” mad; the “madman,” however, with a sarcasm showing far 
clearer and truer penetration, had already pronounced the Emperor 
“the embodiment of misunderstood incapacity.” 

Throughout the latter part of the book the two prominent characters 
are Bismarck and Napoleon; for one great merit which it possesses is 
that of being an ably written, compendious history of affairs generally in 
Europe and in Russia, during the time over which it spreads. We 
conclude by quoting words addressed by the German Chancellor to 
M. Behrend in February, 1863, and strongly indicating a sense of the 
weakness of Russia and a line of policy in consequence, which are 
probably as present to his mind now as they were at the time of the 
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Polish rebellion: “This question may be decided in two ways. Either 
we must lend our prompt assistance to Russia and assist in quelling the 
insurrection, . . . or we must allow the situation to become more 
developed and more aggravated, wait until the Russians have been 
driven from the kingdom or reduced to ask for help, and then advance 
boldly, invest the kingdom with troops, and take possession on Prussia’s 
account ; at the end of three years everything down there would be 
Germanized.” 


4. The Makers of Florence. Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. Macmillan and Co., London, 1876. 

Under the above title the well known novelist has given us a 
very pleasantly and gracefully written book, presenting before the eye a 
highly coloured picture of literary and artistic life, as it used to be in 
the romantic city on the Arno. The names, although correctly put 
forward as typical of her subject, scarcely justify the title which she 

1s selected, the Makers of Florence; they were rather her adorners, the 
founders of that zsthetic beauty and romance which still cast their 
charms over the traveller even in these prosaic days. The writer has 
entered into her most congenial task with the warm interest and admi- 
ration characteristic of all her writings, and this acts rather as a snare 
to one whose tendency is to form an enthusiastic admiration of the 
tender and emotional in the scenes or characters which she treats of, 
and either ignore or give a borrowed colour to facts that do not har- 
monize with the ideal picture before her. This danger must be common 
to all writers of fiction when they approach a subject of real fact, which 
they have to read aright for us, and not simply create for us according 
to a pattern in their own minds. As Catholics, we are pleased and 
most ready to sympathize with a Protestant writer who is able to under- 
stand so far and admire any point in Catholic teaching, or Catholic art, 
or in the personal life and character of a Catholic. But as long as this 
capacity or generosity of appreciation dwells merely in the feelings and 
emotions, and is no more than an external concession of praise, how- 
ever sincere, we may be sure that the character described is not under- 
stood as a whole, and that its details are not fairly treated. Amongst 
others, Miss Agnes Strickland, Mrs. Jameson, and the authoress of the 
Makers of Florence, as well as of the Lives of St. Francis of Assisi and of 
Count Montalembert, readily occur to our minds. It is perhaps chiefly 
from an artistic point of view that Mrs. Oliphant fails in placing before 
us a clear or complete idea of the life and character of Dante. This 
strikes us as the most partial and ideal of her descriptions, and as scarcely 
fair to one of strong and varied character, and who more than any other 
has brought fame to his native city. He appears before us indistinctly 
at times, in the midst of a somewhat wearisome and dreary flow of 
rhetoric, and we pass on to the story of the Cathedral builders with a 
very imperfect grasp of the two facts that Dante did actually write the 
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Divine Comedy, and that his poem is one of the grandest of composi- 
tions, undoubtedly deserving a clearer and more detailed notice. 

As the authoress is happiest in her thoroughly appreciative descrip- 
tions of scenery, of the quaint old city, and of the stirring events illus- 
trating the lives of its citizens, so her chapters on the great artists of the 
Florentine school are particularly successful in realizing to us their life 
and character, and above all the beauty of their works. In rapid but 
strongly outlined sketches, and by the help of many a racy anecdote, 
they stand out before us, an interesting revelation as to the men of. 
whom we, generally speaking, have only a few vague thoughts as we 
examine the detailed beauty and quaintness of their workmanship, won- 
dering what kind of men they were. It is curious to read of them in 
these pages, so unlike the men we should have imagined, and working 
on so calmly and abstractedly, surrounded by scenes of noisy strife and 
confusion. In her second more carefully detailed study of character, 
that of Savonarola, the description is far more graphic and incisive, 
though still strongly tinged with the idealism and enthusiasm of her 
style. But in the spirit of true hero-worship Mrs. Oliphant claims, as 
in one place she hints, to be allowed to follow so biassed a writer 
as Burlamacchi, the especial biographer, disciple, and intense admirer 
of the great Monk of St. Marco. So that however graphically the external 
events of his history are told, and however faithfully many traits of his 
character may be delineated, the spirited sketch before us cannot be 
relied upon as on all points correct history. Thus, for instance, other 
accounts mention, as a very marked incentive to the popular feeling 
against him, not only his interference with politics, but in particular his 
demand for the instant execution of five citizens convicted of a political 
offence, yet claiming the right of appeal accorded to them by that very 
constitution which he himself had helped to frame. They also repre- 
sent very differently the motives and the manner of that attitude of 
defiance which he maintained against all who opposed him or held 
authority in the Church over him, as well as the extravagances, both 
political and religious, into which his hot zeal hurried him. And more 
particularly still, in the last great act of his life, the offer to undergo the 
ordeal of. fire, other writers, reversing all the incidents, fix on no other 
than Savonarela himself the virtual refusal to abide this test. We are 
glad to find that Mrs. Oliphant is discerning enough to see, and candid 
enough to acknowledge, that Fra Girolamo was no “early Luther, an 
undeveloped Reformer, an unconscious Protestant,” but that he was full 
and strong in the faith of the Church, however culpable and rebellious 
his conduct on many points was. Leaving debateable ground, she dedi- 
cates the concluding pages of her book to a well written sketch of her 
third prominent character, Michael Angelo, yet one so different from 
either of those already described. She has also artistically enriched the 
variety of her portraiture by supplying us with a foil to all the others in 
the shrewd observations and dry sayings of the rough but kind-hearted 
Agnolo Pondolfini. 
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5. Historic Chateaux. Blois, Fontainebleau, Vincennes. By Alexander Baillie 
Cochrane, M.P. Hurst and Blackett, London. 

France is peculiarly rich in castles and chateaux of quaint and 
picturesque architecture, identified with the history of its monarchs, 
and with the most ‘stirring events of their reigns. We have but to 
name Versailles, St. Cloud, the Chateau d’Eu, Chambord, Compiegne, 
the Trianon, Luxembourg, as only some of those which come readily 
to the mind in addition to those enumerated, or to the three selected 
for especial mention by Mr. Cochrane. Of these some are compara- 
tively small, others are large and massive, others, again, graceful and 
highly ornamented. Amongst these some buildings are suggestive by 
their very appearance of the events which have made them famous, 
while others seem by their incongruity to mock the stormy passions and 
deeds of violence with which their walls once echoed, or else were 
too cold and stern for the bright gaiety of youth that sought shelter 
within them. Both pen and pencil have often done good service in 
placing these historic residences before our eyes, and in repeating for us 
those scenes of pomp and stateliness, of plot and intrigue, of violence 
and murder, which are made all the more real and distinct by im- 
mediate association with the places which actually witnessed them. 
England, too, has its ancient palaces and royal castles, each one as 
intimately connected with the particular events of its own past history, 
but it has not been the habit of the English mind to identify these 
incidents so closely and prominently with the actual spot in which they 
took place, and thus they take their places simply in the natural course 
of its general history. This disconnection of events with their particular 
scenes may be partly the result of the frequent appropriation of our 
ancient royal buildings to other purposes, or may in part be owing to 
the nature of the incidents themselves. It would be a very interesting 
work, helping much to impress more vividly and distinctly on the mind 
leading events in the personal history of our Sovereigns, if we had an 
illustrated description of the former royal residences of England and 
Scotland, accompanied by a narration of the chief occurrences of which 
each has in its turn been the scene. 

Amongst the many historic chateaux of France, Mr. Cochrane has 
selected three which undoubtedly stand forward prominently in that 
character; and, with respect to Blois, of stern and gloomy grandeur, 
he has described incidents which are both integral in the history of 
France and of Blois itself, and stand out as prominently and grimly 
typical of the historical associations of the place. But we object to his 
other historic reminiscences being of the same grim character, and this 
all the more so, as the other revolting cases of murder are not properly 
speaking associated either with Fontainebleau or Vincennes as integral 
parts of French history, in the way that the assassination of the Duke 
of Guise, or the intrigues and superstitions of Catharine de’ Medici, were 
connected with Blois. The fact that Napoleon chose Vincennes for the 
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scene of perhaps the greatest crime and greatest mistake of his whole 
blood-stained career, and caused the Duke d’Enghien to be conveyed 
thither to be shot, scarcely constitutes it an historic association typical 
of the position which the castle holds in the history of France. Still 
more alien to the true position of Fontainebleau in that history was the 
isolated coincidence of the murder of the Italian Monaldeschi by the 
hand of Count de Sentinelli, a fellow Italian, as commanded by 
Christina, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, and ex-Queen of Sweden, 
during her temporary residence at Fontainebleau by permission of the 
royal family of France. In itself, however, the story of Queen Christina’s 
restless and unhappy life is well and graphically told, and though it was 
a career of little real political importance, and receives small attention 
from the general historian, it has a fresher interest about it than either 
of the author’s principal historic illustrations. Christina was the daughter 
of a great and able man, beloved and trusted by his people; she was 
young and beautiful, and full of grace and dignity ; her mental capacity 
was extraordinary, her natural character had evidently many fine points 
about it, her conceptions of the duties of a sovereign were just and 
exalted. Moreover, her reign began under the happiest auspices, guided 
by the hand of a prudent statesman, the Chancellor Oxenstiern, and 
enthusiastically welcomed by the nation. How came it that, not- 
withstanding all this, her public life was a complete failure, and that her 
private life as a woman was stormy, wayward, inconsistent, a source of 
danger and misery to herself and to all with whom she came in contact? 
No doubt much is to be attributed to a scarcely latent insanity, yet the 
chief evil lay in her early education, which, so far from teaching her 
self-control, humility, and gentleness, or attempting to bring her proud 
and capricious will under the softening influence of religion, or even of 
reason, carefully fostered the seeds of her mental malady, by drying up 
all that was most feminine in her disposition, and by educating her in 
abstruse studies, in science, and language, and mathematics, and in all 
the physical accomplishments of a man, which her father bitterly 
regretted she was not. All were punished by the signal failure of a 
godless education, and none more so than poor Christina herself, whom 
God had endowed with qualities that, under the influence of religion, 


would have made her a truly great Queen. 


6. Zhe Seven Words spoken by Christ on the Cross. By Cardinal 
Bellarmine. Translated from the Latin. (London: Burns and Oates). 
This translation of the famous work of Cardinal Bellarmine is a reprint 
from the pages of that most excellent periodical, Zhe Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart. Of the devotional treatises of its great author, this is 
perhaps the best. Its subject, moreover, recommends it very strongly 
to the piety of all true Christians. The translation is made in a scholar- 
like manner, in good flowing English. Let us hope that it may soon 
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be followed by similar translations of Bellarmine’s treatises On a Good 
Death, and On the Eternal Felicity of the Saints. We can recommend 
the volume before us on its own merits, but we cannot help taking 
occasion from its publication to warn our readers, and all who wish 
to have the writings of such authors as Cardinal Bellarmine in their 
ungarbled entirety, against an English version of the same work, or 
rather, of parts of the same work, which has been lately published by 
an Anglican publisher, Mr. Masters of Bond Street, in which no warning 
whatever, as far as we can discover, is given to the readers who may 
take it for the ungarbled book of its author, that a whole chapter has 
been left out in order to satisfy the practical Nestorianism of the estab- 
lished form of religion in this country. For it is practical Nestorianism, 
and nothing else, to object to the pious and most natural sense of our 
Lord’s words to the beloved disciple, which embodies the tender feeling 
of filial love and veneration towards our Blessed Lady which are ex- 
pressed in the chapter of Bellarmine which the translation before us 
omits. It has more than once been remarked by Catholic critics, how 
the heretical instinct manifests itself in these adaptations of Catholic 
works of devotion, which are sometimes, nevertheless, appealed to as 
great signs of the progress of Catholic thought, feeling, or even doctrine, 
among the more advanced Anglicans. Anything that approaches to 
Catholicism on the subject of our Blessed Lady, in particular, is gene- 
rally carefully eliminated. We say generally, because even on this 
point there is some difference between adapter and adapter. It is 
usually felt that, as our Blessed Lady has it as one of her special 
prerogatives to destroy heresies in the whole world, anything that 
attributes to her the position in the Kingdom of her Son which the 
Catholic Church universally recognizes as hers, by right of her incom- 
parable faithfulness, is dangerous to the dominant errors of Anglicanism, 
and involves a kind of treason against the established religion. Dr. Pusey, 
as the great leader in what may be called the adaptation movement, is 
responsible for having set the bad example which the translator of the 
Seven Words of Cardinal Bellarmine, as published by Mr. Masters, has 
imitated, we are afraid we must say, so unscrupulously. Surely this 
writer, whoever he may be, must be quite aware that, if Cardinal Bel- 
larmine were able to speak his thoughts concerning the liberty which 
has been taken with his book, he would protest most energetically, both 
against the omission of the chapter about our Blessed Lady, of which 
we are speaking, and also, in the name of simple fairness and honesty, 
against the publication of a professed translation of his own work without 
any hint of the omission. We have no wish to be too hard on persons 
who think they are doing good by watering the somewhat arid wastes of 
Anglican religionism from the rich sources of Catholic devotional litera- 
ture. But authors and their books ought to be treated with at least so 
much of respect and honour as is implied in scrupulous faithfulness of 
translation, and in the presenting their works to the public in an un- 
mutilated form. In the case before us, the fact of the mutilation could 
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mot have been more carefully concealed if the concealment had been 
malicious. 

7. The Paradise of the Christian Soul. Translated from the Latin. 
(London: Burns and Oates, 1877). It is refreshing, after having had 
to speak of the trickiness of the modern garblers of standard works of 
devotion, to turn to this new edition of the famous devotional collection 
of Horstius. It is needless to say that there is no garbling here. The 
favourite handbook of so many generations of devout souls has never 
been put before English Catholics in a more attractive and useful form, 
than in this handy little volume. As far as we can judge from a first 
inspection, the translation is excellent, especially in the part which is 
usually the most difficult to a translator—we mean, of course, in the 
hymns. 

8. Preces Xaveriane (Burns and Oates, 1877). This little volume 
will, we think, supply a want which has been felt for some time in our 
collection of manuals of devotion. We believe that the devotion to 
St. Francis Xavier, which was so great among English Catholics in the 
days of persecution—as is proved, among other things, by such histories 
as that of Catharine Burton, the English Carmelite, lately published in 
the Quarterly Series—has never died out amongst us. Indeed, it is well 
known that few saints are more generally honoured than the great 
Apostle of the Indies. Nevertheless, when inquiries have been made 
for forms of devotion which might be used by persons desirous of 
following the holy Nun whom we have just named in her meditations 
and prayers on the ten successive Fridays, which it was the custom to 
consecrate to the honour of St. Francis, no well-known forms were forth- 
coming. ‘The devotion was not to be found—perhaps, we could hardly 
have expected to find it—in the common manuals. It need hardly be 
said that it belongs to a class of devotions which are more or less 
special. Any one might make it in his own way. Still, it is very well 
to have forms for common use, even in the case of devotions of this 
kind. The editors of the volume before us have abundantly supplied the 
want of which we speak. They have given us two several sets of 
meditations for the Ten Fridays. We are also very thankful to see that 
the beautiful Daily Exercises of a Christian, composed by St. Francis 
Xavier himself, which the Saint was in the habit of giving to his 
penitents to learn by heart, and to use constantly, has also now 
been included in a little volume like that before us. It omits none 
of the usual acts or prayers, and is also very suggestive. It would be 
easy for any one familiar with its use to make, morning after morning, a 
profitable meditation on the commandments of God and the duties 
of his state of life. We cannot help remarking on the light which this 
little form of daily devotion throws on what must have been a very 
tender devotion of St. Francis himself, that to his guardian angel. 
When St. Francis comes to the place in which this prayer is ordinarily 
inserted, he seems to give the rein to his own tender feelings of 
love and gratitude to his own angel guardian, and pours himself out in 
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cen a long and most beautiful prayer. As far as we can tell, it is his 

own composition. It may therefore be added to the few pieces of this 
tin. kind which come to us directly from him. The volume also contains 
iad the Novena in honour of St. Francis Xavier, which is made in the 
s Of churches of the Society of Jesus, so as to end on the feast of St. Gregory 
ion the Great, March 12, the day on which the Saint was canonized, 
“he in company with St. Ignatius, St. Philip Neri, St. Teresa, and St. Isidore 
ver of Madrid. 
rm, 
rst 
ais II.—POSTSCRIPT. 

On Current Affairs. 

me Many of our readers have probably made themselves acquainted 
yur with, and some have perhaps studied as it well deserves to be studied, 
to a work published in France in the course of the last year, by M. Claude 
he Jannet,! on the present political and social condition of the United 
ies States of America. M. Jannet is a writer of the school of M. de Play, 
in and his work is introduced to the public by a letter from that dis- 
ell tinguished publicist. It is to a great extent an indictment against the 
sat present state of the American Republic, and one of the purposes of its 
de author has no doubt been to remove from the minds of his own coun- 
ot trymen what he considers the false impression produced, many years 
ns ago, by the famous book of De Tocqueville on Democracy in America. 
to Like all thoughtful Frenchmen of our time, M. Jannet is full of anxiety 
th- and fear as to the future of France herself. Indeed, if we were disposed 
lly to find fault with the writers of the school of which we are speaking, it 
be would be on the score of what seems to strangers like ourselves a some- 
SS what exaggerated despondency, which may perhaps have the mis- 
ell chievous effect of making its own dark prognostications more likely 
Lis to be realized than might be the case, if all good men were a little more 
he hopeful. Thus the impression that we derive from M. Jannet’s work 
of is, that his views about America are somewhat coloured by his antici- 
at pations as to the issue to society of the present Republican experiment 
is in France. Another remarkable feature in the works of the writers 
is of the school of which we speak, is the tribute which they are fond of 
Ww paying to the many elements of political and social stability which they 
1e recognize in the institutions of this country. Some years ago it was 
ye the fashion all over the Continent for Catholic newspapers and Catholic 

writers to abuse England and English institutions on every possible 
2S occasion. To do them justice, it was the time when the policy of Lord 
1s Palmerston at our Foreign Office was making the name and influence 
y of this country detestable to all lovers of order and law all over the 
] world. We have always thought, however, that there was a good deal 

of not altogether Christian or philosophical nationalism at the bottom 
of of the crusade against everything English, which was so constantly 

* Les Etats Unis Contemporains. Par Claudio Jannet. Paris: E. Plon, 1876. 
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preached by the favourite political organs of the clergy of France, and 
that perhaps Waterloo had something to do with the matter as well as 
the indefensible meddling and bullying of Lord Palmerston. Be that 
as it may, the danger of any increase of national hatred—at least against 
ourselves—from the tone taken by the religious Conservatives of France 
has now passed away. M. Jannet is only one of many who are quite 
as ready to admire our institutions as they deserve. His view as to 
the American Republic is very much coloured by the admiration of 
which we speak. Most of the elements which he acknowledges as 
hopeful in the United States of the present day, can be traced, more 
or less directly, to the influence of the manners and traditions, social 
and political, which were brought with them from England by the early 
colonists. And a large proportion of the causes of danger which, as 
he considers, threaten society in America, would either not exist at all, 
or not be so formidable as they are, if the traditions of which we speak 
had not been departed from. 
Our present duty, however, is not to review M. Jannet. But any 
one acquainted with his book will understand what we mean when 
we refer to the crisis through which the United States have lately 
passed, as having furnished a practical commentary on his theories and 
vaticinations. The great evils which deface the American party system 
are obvious to all by-standers. The whole political organization of the 
Republic seems to have become a field which is kept in cultivation 
only to satisfy party interests and party ambitions. These ambitions 
and interests themselves seem to be little more than personal; and 
the persons who gain and lose, according to the fortunes of the 
political game, are neither the most prominent men in the country 
nor the men most deserving of prominence. A system which makes 
the chief result of a great Presidential contest, engrossing the attention 
of the country for many months, consist in the success or disappoint. 
ment of several thousands of place-hunters, was certain to be strained 
to the very utmost by a dispute as to the fairness of the electoral 
returns in the case of a new occupant of the White House. The 
dispute was by no means a factious one—there were strong apparent 
probabilities on either side, and the majority claimed was in each 
case almost the smallest possible. As a matter of fact, the successful 
candidate sits by a majority of one. If the circumstances could have 
repeated themselves in any European country, except our own, it may be 
doubted whether an arbitrary decision by the party in power would have 
been avoided. The result of the crisis justifies the admirers of America 
in saying that the parties in the United States, however bad the system 
may be in theory, are at least parties and not factions. That is, eager 
as they may be for their own victory, and unscrupulous in general as 
to the means by which that victory is to be gained, so that it is 
gained, the country is to them, after all, more dear than an electoral 
triumph which puts them in the possession of the places and influence 
which appear to be their sole objects. We have not, unfortunately, 
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far to go for instances of partisans who do not scruple to throw a whole 
country into a grave political crisis in the hope of producing a catas- 
trophe which may ultimately lead, after immense miseries, to a change 
of the form of government. Such a spirit has not guided the counsels 
of the rival parties in America. The issue of the compromise which 
was brought about by mutual concession, cannot be said to have been 
altogether satisfactory to the public sense of right. The tribunal which 
was appointed to carry out the compromise, followed only too faithfully 
the traditions which regulate the action of senators and representatives 
in the Assemblies to which they respectively belong. That is, the 
members of the tribunal which was especially intrusted with duties, 
for the right discharge of which one thing was simply essential—that 
they should lay aside party considerations and decide as impartial 
judges in a question of law—-voted all through the investigation with 
that remarkable “straightness” and faithfulness to party ties which used 
in former days to characterize the proceedings of the election com- 
mittees of the English House of Commons. There was even what 
appeared at a distance an almost contemptuous disregard of the very 
forms of justice, in the refusal on the part of the committee to hear 
evidence in the one case of all others in which there was clearly the 
greatest need for inquiry into the facts. The result is therefore only 
a gain, inasmuch as it is a gain to have the crisis brought to an end 
somehow. But Mr. Hayes sits as President, not because it is certain 
that the country has elected him, and not Mr. Tilden, but because the 
Republicans had one more vote on the Electoral Commission than the 
Democrats. Nevertheless, the country acquiesces in the decision, and 
the Democratic leaders have shown so much public spirit as to join 
their political adversaries in overriding the factious opposition of the 
extreme wing of their own party, who endeavoured to spin out the dis- 
cussion so as to make any decision impossible. 

The result of all that has lately taken place at Washington is at 
least so far a disappointment to the pessimist critics of the Americans, 
that it proved, that under most trying provocation, the party whose 
nominee had certainly received the largest popular vote—as distinguished 
from the vote of the largest number of electors—allowed themselves to 
be beaten by sharp practice on the part of their opponents, when the 
justice of the case seemed to be the other way, and submitted to the 
immense disappointment which an American party must feel at losing 
office and power when both seemed fairly in their grasp, after many 
years of ostracism, rather than proceed to extreme measures which 
might have disturbed the peace of the country. On the other hand, 
there is no reason for thinking, that if the result had been the other 
way, the Republican party, though in the possession of office, would 
have made any unconstitutional use of the Executive power in order to 
retain its position. Democrats and Republicans alike, therefore, respect 
public opinion, and there is in America, as in England, a large middle 
party which prevents the extreme partisans on either side from having 
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their way when it might be inconvenient to the interests of the country 
that they should have it. It may be added, that some of the first steps 
of the new President have raised some hopes that he may emancipate 
himself from the strict trammels of party, and thus introduce a system 
of administration which may open the door to great improvements. It 
is too soon, however, for it to be possible for us to form any safe 
prognostications as to the future of the new President. The present 
party system lives upon a number of abuses, which will not easily be 
surrendered by the multitudes who have a direct interest in their main- 
tenance. Universal suffrage, the appointment of all public functionaries 
by election, short terms of occupancy in the case of all offices, and the 
consequent frequency of elections,—these are conditions under which 
it is barely possible that the best men can ever be expected to attain or 
even to accept power. America, as M. Jannet and others have told us, 
has a great many other evil elements in its social system, in its religious 
condition, in the decay of family life, and its very low standard of 
morality and decency. But we are always inclined to be hopeful about 
a people which has preserved so many good traditions, which is still 
young in its historical existence, and which has never as yet let itself be 
persuaded into any anti-Catholic policy. 


2. At the moment at which we are obliged to send these sheets to 
the press, it is still uncertain whether the question between Turkey and 
the public opinion of Europe, as expressed in the late Conference at 
Constantinople, is to be at once settled by the sword. By the time 
when these lines are in our readers’ hands, there will probably be no 
longer any doubt on the matter. We can only speak, therefore, of this 
great question hypothetically, and state a few of the many reasons why 
it will appear to us a misfortune, not only to the Eastern Christians, but 
to the Christian world at large, if the hopes of peace, which are still 
entertained as we write, should turn out to be altogether fallacious. 

We have spoken so plainly on what we consider the mistake of 
mixing up the question of the Christian populations subject to the 
Turks, with that of the danger to Europe and the Church which might 
arise from any great aggrandizement of Russia, that we shall not be 
suspected as alarmists if we are glad to look for the deliverance of the 
Christians. in question from any source rather than a Turco-Russian 
war. We are very far indeed from thinking it necessary to keep 
millions of Christians in degradation and bondage, in order that Russia 
may not profit by the destruction of the galling yoke under which they 
are now groaning. But the news that the Russian armies are on the 
march, if it ever comes, will probably mean a great many things 
besides the invasion of European Turkey. It will signify certain things 
as already settled, and certain other things as highly probable, which 
will not conduce much, either to the peace of Europe or the prosperity 
of the Church, It will signify that some understanding has been 
arrived at between Berlin and St. Petersburg. Russia knows what 
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it is, from her experience of the Crimean War, to move southwards 
with a great power on her right flank, which may at any time declare 
herself an enemy. Austria played that game, in a manner which has 
not been forgotten at St. Petersburgh, in the Crimean War, and 
Germany is now far more formidable as a possible assailant than 
Austria ever could have been. It may be considered certain, therefore, 
that Russia will never attack Turkey, unless she has made herself 
safe on the side of Berlin. It was an understanding between Russia 
and Prussia that left France isolated in the last great European war 
of our time, and a similar understanding in the present case might 
imply a permission to Germany, on the part of the Czar, to make an 
attempt to crush France before she has had time further to recover 
herself—an attempt for which the astute Chancellor of the Emperor 
William could never be at a loss to find a pretext. Italy, whieh 
covets, like all possessors of what belongs to other people, a still 
greater portion of ill-gotten spoil, would in that case be reckoned on 
to occupy Austria if she were inclined to move, in her own interests, to 
the aid of France, and Austria would thus be in danger of still further 
losses on the side of Germany and on the coast of the Adriatic. These 
are combinations which might very well follow on that confirmation of 
the alliance between Germany and Russia, which is necessary to make 
the latter Power safe in attacking Turkey. They are certainly not 
combinations on which the lovers of civilization and the children of 
the Church can look with satisfaction. The remarks which we shall 
presently have to make on the state of things in Rome, will show how 
disastrous it might be for the world that Italy should be strengthened. 
Her strengthening would mean the strengthening of a power which, 
more even than Germany, deserves the name of anti-Christian. Nor is 
the prospect much brighter, when it is considered that to leave the 
settlement of the Eastern Question to the Russian armies, is to make 
over to the master of those armies at least the larger share in any new 
atrangements to which the expected collapse of the Turkish power may 
lead. Such an arrangement cannot fail very greatly to affect the interests 
of almost every country in Europe, as well of the Catholic Church. 

It need not, on the other hand, be feared that the demobilization of 
the Russian armies means the abandonment of the Eastern Christians to 
the fury of the rulers of whom they have been encouraged to complain, 
but against whom they are not to be protected. It may very well 
be that a Protocol would be but a feeble shield against the tyranny of 
which we have heard so much. It may well be that a year or two hence 
the great Powers of Europe may once more be engaged in tearing one 
another to pieces, and have but little leisure to intervene in favour 
of Bulgarians or Bosnians. Since the Franco-German war, there is, as 
has been said already, no “ Europe” to which we can look with security 
for collective action in a case like that before us. Still, it must be 
remembered, public opinion does exist, and is a power with which even 
the Bismarks of the day have to reckon. Public opinion is not always 
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guided by truth, nor is it independent of passion or prejudice. It is 
a wayward power, but it is not quite blind, and there are many occasions 
on which it is the best human hope of the oppressed. It cannot be 
doubted that the Eastern Question has made an impression on the con- 
science of Christian nations in the course of the last year, which it had 
never made before. The Turks themselves must be aware that they 
will be called to an account at once if the enormities of the last summer 
are imitated even on a small scale. The world is at present divided in 
opinion on the question of the possibility of any true reform or ameliora- 
tion of the Eastern Christians as long as they remain under Turkish rule. 
This question will very soon be decided in the affirmative or the 
negative. It cannot be shelved. If the Constitutional experiment in 
Turkey, supposing it to be honestly made, should turn out, contrary to 
all reasonable calculations, to be even a partial success, it may lead to 
the emancipation of the Christians by the natural and legitimate process 
which, in a constitutional country, places political power in the hands 
of the classes who have the best right and the greatest capacity to 
wield it. If the Turkish promises of reform turned out to be once more 
simply nugatory, or if it became evident that, do what they will, they 
cannot secure to their subjects what they have undertaken to give them, 
and what if they do not give, they have no right to be rulers at all, 
then the question of-the dissolution of their empire would have been 
settled in a far more efficacious manner than if it had been left to 
the Russian armies to decide it. The change which may substitute for 
the present empire of the Sultan a number of free and flourishing States, 
will be, if it ever comes, the most important event for the Church which 
has happened since the discovery of the New World. It is not wonderful 
if such a change should not come all in a moment, and it certainly need 
not surprise us if it is to be brought about in the counsels of Providence 
by some agency not quite so suspicious in character as the power of 
Russia. 

3. While Europe is waiting in anxious suspense for the decisions of 
Cabinets, on whom the great question of peace or war with the East 
depends, the voice of the great Confessor of our time—if we should not 
rather say, the Martyr whose torture has been prolonged to a period of 
suffering such as it has seldom been the lot even of a Vicar of Christ to 
undergo—has once more been heard in warning to the Christian world 
against the unparallelled evils with which the Church is threatened, or 
which she has already suffered, at the hands of the pseudo-Italian 
kingdom, the erection of which was the one congenial achievement of 
the late Emperor of the French. After every preliminary step of spolia- 
tion and oppression, uniformly accompanied—as is the custom in such 
cases—by a display of perfidy and hypocrisy which seems necessary in 
our time, in order that the enemies of the Christian name may have that 
full relish in their work which they require, the present Ministers of 
Victor Emmanuel have finally taken in hand the persecution of the 
Catholic Church, as such, in a manner which places them in advance 
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even of Prince Bismark himself, as to the completeness and thorough- 

ness of the measures which they propose. The new law on “clerical 

abuses” is more detestably tyrannical than the Falck Laws of the 

Prussian Government, of which we have heard so much. This law has 

already passed the Lower House of the Italian Parliament, and will 

probably soon pass the Senate also. There is an element of childish- 

ness in the character of many Italians, which makes it almost essential 

to them to exaggerate everything which they adopt. This law is an 

instance of the extravagance of which we speak—but it happens to be 

extravagance in the persecution of the Church and the Holy See. If 

Prince Bismark has ordered its enactment, we can imagine that he may 

have been influenced, among other motives, by the desire to see his 

own ecclesiastical legislation outdone by the unblushingly anti-Christian 

measure which his pupils have devised. 

The proposal of this iniquitous law has drawn from the Holy Father 

a protest which ought to open the eyes of the whole civilized world 
to the true character of the Government which now rules in Rome. In 
the Allocution which was delivered on March 12, the feast of St. Gregory 
the Great, Pius the Ninth reviews the history of the seven years which 
have elapsed since the Piedmontese usurpation. He traces the several 
steps of the steady, unrelenting pursuit, by successive Ministries, of the 
policy which has for its object the destruction of the spiritual kingdom 
of the Church, beginning with that of her temporal power. He declared 
from the first that this, and nothing short of this, was the true object of 
the invasion. The Ministries which have held the reins of power have 
been nominally taken from different parties, or at least from different 
sections of the Chambers. But the policy which has been pursued 
towards the Church has been the same with all. The suppression of 
the religious orders was the first blow. This deprived the Holy See, in 
the words of the Allocution, “of efficient and useful helpers, whose 
assistance was absolutely necessary to us in the transaction of the 
business of the ecclesiastical congregations, and in the discharge of 
many departments of our ministry.” The mischief was not confined to 
this result alone; for the religious establishments in Rome were con- 
stantly resorted to by members of the several orders from all parts of 
the world, and were so many fruitful sources of general good. Then 
followed the dissolution of the Missionary Colleges—a blow felt in its 
effects to the very ends of the earth. Moreover, the religious orders 
once despoiled and plundered, are forbidden by the Government— 
which in this case, unless we are misinformed, has exceeded even the 
powers conferred by its own persecuting laws—to receive novices, and 
so provide against their own extinction. After the turn of the religious 
bodies and the institutions for the propagation of the faith in heathen 
lands, came that of the secular clergy. It is known that the laws by 
which priests, and even bishops, may be forced into the army, elicited a 
protest even from so courageous a believer in the purity and moderation 
of the Italian Revolution as Mr. Gladstone—but we have not yet heard 
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that he has a pamphlet in the press on the subject. The law of which 
we speak, like that which is now béfore the Senate, goes, we believe, 
beyond any similar achievement of German barbarism. One of its 
objects is to deprive the Church of ministers for her altars, by the simple 
process of emptying the seminaries into the casernes. The Holy Father 
goes on to mention the seizure of Church property, and the very partial 
and inadequate substitution of Government stipends as a means of 
support for the clergy and others thus deprived of their undoubted right 
—-stipends “completely dependent on the changing vicissitudes of the 
times and on the will and pleasure of the Government.” The pro- 
fanation of religious buildings, convents and the like, and their 
application to secular uses, is another head of complaint. Works 
of piety, charitable institutions, founded by Popes or by the muni- 
ficence of foreign Catholics in the Holy City, which belongs in so 
true a sense to the Christians of the whole world, have not been spared 
by the new enemies of everything Christian ; many of these have been 
withdrawn from the control of the Church, and others are threatened 
with the same fate. The war has also been carried into the sacred 
domain of education ; religious teachers have been excluded from the 
instruction of the young, and have been succeeded by men “of sus- 
pected faith, or openly hostile to the Church, and who have not 
scrupled to make public profession of atheistical impiety.” 

These evils are bad enough. They are enough to stamp the 
usurping Government as deliberately, and above all things, hostile to 
the Church, even though so many of the particular acts of spoliation 
and oppression have been anticipated elsewhere. But the new law of 
“clerical abuses ” is of a still more decidedly anti-Christian character. 
It is not merely hostile to the Church, it is penal and persecuting. 
It is drawn up in that purposely vague terminology which is so much 
in favour with persecutors. It enacts heavy penalties against bishops 
and priests, who in the discharge of their duties as such are guilty of 
the offence of “disturbing the public conscience or the peace of 
families.” Of course no definition is given of the kind of acts or 
words to which the penalties inflicted by the new Bill are to be applied. 
That will, of course, be left to the tribunals to settle. Nor need it 
be added, that in the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, and in clerical 
causes, the tribunals mean the Government of the day. We know well 
enough what we should think of such a law in this country—if in this 
or in any free country such a law could ever be proposed. It reminds 
us of the scores of persons who were sent to the guillotine in the 
Reign of Terror on the charge of ucivisme. But the Government has 
something more to protect from the criticism of bishops and priests 
besides the public conscience and the peace of families. “The law in 
question enacts, that all words and writings of every kind by which the 
ministers of religion shall, in the discharge of their duty think it right 
to characterize or denounce any decree, regulation, or other act of the 
Government as opposed to the sacred rights involved or to the laws of 
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God or the Church, shall be liable to prosecution or to penalties, as 
shall also the action of the publishers or disseminators of such words or 
writings from whatever rank or station of ecclesiastical authority they 
may have emanated.” The Holy Father continues: “ When this law 
shall have been passed and promulgated, it will be competent to the lay 
tribunal to judge whether and in what manner a priest, in administering 
the sacraments or in preaching the Word of God, shall have disturbed 
the public conscience or the peace of families ; and the voice of the 
Bishop or of the priest will be able to be restrained or silenced 
altogether, nay, even the voice of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, who, 
although he is said for political reasons to be in himself liable to 
no man’s censure, yet is adjudged to be punishable in the person of the 
accomplices in his offence; as a member of the Government in his 
place in the Legislative Chamber did not scruple to declare plainly in 
reference to Us that it was no innovation or unusual thing in legislation 
and perfectly agreeable to the principles and practice of criminal 
jurisprudence, that the accessories to an offence should be made 
amenable to punishment, when the principal offender himself could 
not be so made. From which it is understood that, in the intention of 
those in power, this law is a hostile weapon aimed even at Us, so 
that whenever Our words or acts may happen to offend against it, the 
Bishops or priests who shall publish Our words or execute Our com- 
mands may undergo the penalties of the pretended crime, of which We 
as principal shall be adjudged to be chargeable with the legal responsi 
bility.” 

This reasoning, and the long passage which follows, in which the 
Holy Father gravely and solemnly urges on the conscience of the 
Christian world the consideration, how it can be possible for the Head 
of the Church to exercise his spiritual prerogatives, and to discharge 
his duty as universal pastor, under the conditions imposed on him by 
the existence of the present Roman Government, could hardly have 
failed to raise the indignation of Christians everywhere against that 
Government, if it were not for the inveterate prejudice with which all 
complaints which issue from the Vatican are waved aside by so many, 
who are still in other cases not indifferent to the vital necessity of the 
independence of the spiritual power of the trammels of the State. The 
Italian Ministers have so far overshot their mark as to have shocked a 
large number of fair-minded men outside the Church, whose sympathies 
are not usually enlisted in favour of the Pope. Several influential organs 
in the English Press have spoken on the subject in strong condemna- 
tion of the proposed law. In the spoliations and other acts of 
tyranny and injustice which have been accomplished in Rome, since 
its occupation by the Piedmontese, the writers of whom we speak have 
seen only a new instance of the policy of disestablishment which has 
been followed in the present century in so many various countries of 
Europe. They may not have understood, as they deserved to be 
understood, either the peculiar circumstances of so many of the insti- 
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tutions which have been plundered in Rome, their necessity for the 
general interests of the Christian world, or the extreme hardness and 
insolent injustice with which the spoliation has been carried out. 
But they recognize the especially odious and persecuting character 
of the law which is now proposed, and some of them are even : 
inclined to blame the Ministers of Victor Emmanuel for bringing 
so mucli discredit on a cause with which they have hitherto been 
disposed to sympathise. With the public opinion of Protestants 
in such dispositions, it is not difficult to imagine what must be 
the feelings of Catholics as to this last step of the enemies of 
the Church. We would, however, urge on all who are true 
children of the Church, that this is a time for the most stren- 
uous exertion of every kind on behalf of the Church and of 
the Holy See. Pius the Ninth himself speaks of those who 
have allowed themselves to think that, after all, the case was not so 
very bad, as long as pilgrimages could be made to Rome, as long as the 
Holy Father could receive the offerings of the faithful, and address them 
freely, as he has so constantly done, and with so marked an effect, in 
the halls of the Vatican. The persecution of the Church has reached 
a point when the present provisional state of things can no longer be 
tolerated. The duty is now imperative and immediate, of arousing the 
public conscience by every legitimate means to a recognition of the 
state of bondage and silence to which it is now attempted to reduce 
the Church of Christ even in Rome itself, and of bringing whatever 
influence may be at our command to direct, not only public opinion, 
but the action of Governments, towards the remedying of the evil. 
This, we need hardly say, is a duty which is especially incumbent on 
the citizens of free countries, like that in which we have the blessing to 
live. There are many parts, even of the Christian world, in which it 
will not be easy even to circulate freely the complaints of the Holy 
Father. We trust ere long to see measures taken to spread the 
knowledge of this great Allocution, and of the facts to which it refers, 
over the whole dominions of the English Crown. But we must do more 
than protest and complain—we must act and we must pray. 
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